












LORD ELGIN. 
In Memoriam. 
* ‘Phe latest number of the North British 


F BO cation Sneeien 6 Sree ee 
in outline of what England lost in the death of Lord Elgin. 
Other pens may hereafter describe at length that singular 
career, which witnessed the successful accommodation of a 
more varied series of novel and entangled situations thau 
has perhaps fallen to the lot of any other statesman within 
our 


landed, found (to use his own famous and long-remembered 
expression) but “ one face in Calcutta unblanched with fear” 
v-the face of the intrepid governor, his own early college 

» Lord way T meeting how romantic and an issue 
how momentous! “ It was he,” wrote the gallant and lamented 
Sir William Peel, “ who made the chan 


are those who remember how, when, not for the first time, he 
encountered the terrors of shipwreck, at the Point de Galle, 
the two ambassadors of England and France sat side by side, 
unmoved amidst the awful scene, and refused to leave the 
sinking ship, inspiring all around them with the cheerfulness 
and a needed for the em cy. There are those who 
saw him, by that rare union of tact with firmness, of fertile 
resource with simplicity of aim, which belonged to the cha- 
racter of his race, *wice over bring to a prosperous end the 
stupid and provoking negotiations, and the no less stupid and 
pro wars of the most inacceesible and intractable of 
earthly empires—who watched the moderation with which 
he procured the treaty of Tien tsin, the decisive energy with 
which he avenged the dignity of England by the destruction 
of the Summer Palace at Pekin, and received the humiliation 
of the Chinese Prince in the heart of the Imperial city. 

. There are those, too, who know what he hoped to have 
done for India, had his life been spared. There are those— 
not a few—who looked further forward still, to the time when 


his long wanderings would at last be over, and he might have | macy. 


returned to have taken his place high in the councils of his 
eountry, and given to the solutions of the great problems of 
the government of England, the experience and ability which 
had been ripened in such loft tions, in so many a trying 
situation, in each extremity of the globe. 

To these, and such as these, we must leave the delineation 
of the general policy, and the complicated course, of Lord 

n’s public life. 

t it may be possible, within the short compass of the pre- 
sent occasion, vo bring back some recollections of his last days, 
some image of his character as he appeared to those who 
knew and loved him best, which may fill up the vacant space 
left by his death, not mercly in the memory and the hopes, 
but in the actual knowledge of his contemporaries. For it is 
one of the sad consequences of a statesman’s life spent, like 
his, in the constant service of his country on arduous forei, 
missions, that in his own land, in his own circle, almost in 
his own home, his place is occupied by others, his very face 
is forgotten; he can maintain no permanent ties with those 
who rule the mre or obtain the mastery, of the day; he 
has established no claims on any existing party; he has 
mede himself felt in none of those domestic and personal 
struggles which attract attention, and fix the interest, of the 
common world which furms the bulk of the public opinion of 
Eagland. For twenty years, the few intervals of his residence 
in these islands were to be counted, not by years, but b 
months, and the majority of those who might be reckon 
amongst his friends and acquaintances, remembered him 
chiefly as the eager student of Oxford, in the happy time 
when he was devoted, in his undergraduate days at Christ 
Church, to the pages of Plato, or listened, not w t a deep 
philosophic interest, in the Fellows’ Quadrangle at Merton, to 
the roll of the now extinct theological controversy, then beat 
by the war-drum of the Tracts for the Times. 


It is tragical to think of the curtain thus suddenly dropt 
over the future of his career in England. It is ; 
also, though in a narrower and more partial sense, to 
thik of the more immediate overcasting of his career in 

a. 

He undertook the Vice-royalty of India, not, it is said, with- 
out a dark presentiment that he should never return, but with 
aclear conviction that the magnitude of the field before him 
left no choice. Yet of the actual duty imposed upou him, of 
the actual glory to be reaped, he always expressed himself 
with a modesty to which his own acts corresponded. “I 
succeed,” he used to say,“ toa great man and & war, 
with a humble task to be humbly discharged.” is feeling 
is well expressed in a letter, which gives at the same time an 
admirable description of the empire, at the moment when he 
undertook the government. 


“India was at peace. At peace'in a sense of the term more 


pensation o 


In the spirit thus indicated, he was desirous of postponing 
the final adjustment of such questions, as those to which he 
alluded, until he had made himself thoroughly acquainted 


here 
| with the country and the people. That acquaintance he was 


ually acq That result of his labours he was rapid- 


The gallant vessel was steering with her sails full set, right 
into the haven where she would The storm swept over 
her, from a quarter whence it was least expected. The ship 
went down within the very sight of the harbour, with all the 
treasure of experience and wisdom accumulated for the 
very moment of the arrival which was never to take 


The sense of his roaching end * rows over the retro- 
spect of Lord Higin’s progress northwards from Calcutta 
through the provinces a melancholy shade, which almost for- 
bids us to dwell upon it in detail. Yet it also imparts a pa- 
thetic interest to some of tie leading features of his public 
addresses, and of his personal impressions, which may well find 
a place in this brief sketch. Such is the allusion to the two 
men who had preceded him in his office of Go- 

, in a speech at a dinner at Benares, celebrating 
the progress of the East India Railway : 

“Tn looking over the published report of these proceedings 
a few days ago, my attention was arrested by an incident 
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stance in which my position here to-day contrasts nowy | with 
that which my predecessor then occupied. Ata stage 
proceedings of the evening, corresponding with that at which 
we have now arrived, Lord Cann g departed from. the rou- 
tine st by the programme, and invited the compavy 
to join with him in drinking the health of his noble prede- 
cessor, the Marquis of Dalhousie, who had, as he justly ob- 
served, nursed the East India Railway in its infancy, and 
guided it through its first difficulties. It is not in my power 
to make any similar proposal to you now. A: mysterious dis 
Providence has removed from this world’s stage, 
where they seemed atill destined to play so noble and useful a 
part, both the proposer of this toast and its object; the names 
of both are written in brilliant characters on some of the most 
eventful pages of the history of India, and both were removed 
ata time when expectation as to the services which they 
might sti'l render to India was at its height. I shall not now 
dwell on tie great national loss which we have all sustained 
in this dispex«ation ; but, perhaps, I may be permitted to say 
that to me the loss is not only‘a public one, but a private and 
personal calamity likewise. Both of these distinguished men 
were my contemporaries; both, I believe I may without pre- 
sumption say, my intimate friends. It is a singular coincidence 
that three successive Governors-General of India should have 
stood towards each other in this relationship of age and inti- 
. One consequence is that the burden of Caper In- 
dia has devolved upon us respectively at different periods of 
our lives. Lord Dalhousie, when named to the Government 
of India, was, I believe, the youngest man who had ever been 
appointed to a situation of such high eerie | and trust. 
Lord Canning was in the prime of life; and I, if 1 am not al- 
ready on the <lecline, am at least nearer to the verge of it than 
either of my contemporaries who have preceded me. Indeed, 
when I was leaving England for India, Lord Ellenborough, 
who is now, alas! the only surviving ex Governor-General of 
India, said to me,‘ You are not a very old man, but depend 
upon it, you will find yourself by far the oldest man in 
India.’’ 

He was present at the impressive ceremony of the conse- 
cration of the church by the Well of Cawnpore, where he 
met the excellent Bishop of Calcutta. He thence advanced 
to Agra, which he thus describes: 


“The six days spent at Agra, I am disposed to reckon 
among the most interesting of my life. Perhaps eleven months 
of the monotony of a Calcutta existence may render the 
mind more sensitive to novelty and beauty. At any rate, the 
impressions experienced on revisiting Agra at this time have 
been singularly vivid and keen. The surpassing beauty of the 
buildings, among which the Taj stands preeminent; the vast 
concourse of chiefs and retainers, containing so many of the 
attributes of feudal and chivalrous times; with the pic- 
turesqueness in attire and gorgeousness in colouring, which 
only the East can supply; produced an effect of fairyland, 
of which it was difficult to divert one’s-self in order to 
come down to the sterner realities of the present. These 
realities consisted mainly in receiving the chiefs at private 
and public Durdars; the great Durbar being attended by a 
larger number of chiefs than ever before assembled on a 
similar occasion.” 

The public journals of India describe for the last time, on 
the occasion of this Durbar (or gathering of the princes), his 
“appearance venerable” beyond his years; “the extremel 
benigaant” aspect of his countenance; his voice, as he ad- 
dressed the assembly, “clear and distinct, every word well 
weighed, as if he meant what he said.” 


From Agra he moved northward through Delhi: 


“The place of greatest interest visited during the latter 
part of the tour was paqeesuqnany, Delhi. The approach 
to it through ten miles of a desolate-looking campagna, thick- 
ly strewn with fupereal monuments reared in honour of the 
sovereigns and mighty men of former dynasties, reminded me 
of Rome. The-city itself bears traces of more recent cala- 
mities, The paiere has been « good deal maltreated, and 
the Jumna Musjid (Great Mosque), a magaoificent building, 
has only just been restored to the worshippers. Beyond the 
town, over the place where the was pitched, lay 
the heights which were occupied by the British troops, and 
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|*""'No durber was held at Delhi, but st Unballa e large 


number of influential Sikh chiefs were received, at the head 

- hae thy the young Maharaja of erry ee gon and 
rince whom Lord Canning placed Coun 

of the Governor-General. - 


“The Sikhs are a warlike race, and the knowledge of 
this fact gave a colour to the advice tendered tothem, I> 
was my wish to recognise with all dae hoaour their martial 
ualities while seeking to impart a more pacific direction to 
eir energies, The capture of half the comnle of Europe 
would not have been, in the eyes of the Sikh, so great an 
event, or so signal a proof of British power, as the capture of 
Pekio. They are proud of the thought that some of their race 
took a part init; and more inclined than ever—which: is an 
important matter—to follow the British standard into foreign 
lands, if they should be invited to do so.” 


On these sentiments was founded the address which he 
delivered on this occasion, and which is given here at length, 
as the last public expression of his good-will to the Indian 
races : 

“ Colonel Durand,—I that you will express to the native 

ntlemen who are assembled here my regret that I am una- 

le to address them in their own lan; and inform them 
that I am charged oe Majesty the Queen to convey to 
them the assurance of H2r Majesty's high appreciation of the 
loyalty and devotion to Her Majesty’s person and Govern- 
ment which has been exhibited on various occasions by the 
Sikh rulers and people. Not many dseys ago it was my 
pleasing duty to determine that the medal granted to Her 
Majesty’s troops who were engaged a* Delhi in 1857, should 
be conferred on the followers of the Sikh chiefs who took part 
in the noble achievements of that period, and I can person- 
ally bear spoon te the good services of the officers and 
men of the Sikh Regiments who, in 1860, co-operated with 
the British troops in placing the British flag on the walls of 
on -~ oe of v4 bye ag wi of aga 

“ But, in order to truly great, it is necessary that na- 
tions should excel in'the arte of peace as well a those of 


war. 

“ Look to the pong tH the British nation for an example 
Most assuredly the British people are powerful in war; 
but their might and renown are in a great measure due to 
theiy proficiency in the works which makes a time of peace 
fruitful and glorious. 

“ By their skill in agriculture, they have converted their 
country into a garden; by their genius as traders they 
have alttracied to it a large share of the wealth of other 


_ | lands. 


“ Let us take advantage of this season of tranquillity to con- 
fer similar benefits on the Punjab. 

“The waters which fall on your mountain heights and unite 
at their base to form mighty rivers, are a treasure which, duly 
distributed, will fertilize your plains and largely augment 
their productive powers. With electric telegraphs to facilitate 
communication, and railways and canals t) render access to 
the sea-ports easy and expeditious, we sha'l be able to conve 
the surplus produce of this vast country to others where it is 
required, and to receive from them their riches in return. 

“ T rejoice to learn that some of the chiefs in this part of 
India are taking an interest in these matters, which are of 
such vital importance to the welfare of this country and the 
prosperity of the people, It affords me, moreover, sincere 
gratification to find that, under the able guidance of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the Sikh Sirdars in certain districts of the 
Punjab are giving proof of their appreciation of the value of 
education by making provision for the education of their sons 
and daughters. 

“ Be assured that in so doing you are adopting a judicious 
policy. The experience of all nations proves that where 
rulers are well informed and sagucious, the people are con- 
tented and willingly submissive to authority. Moreover, it is 
generally found that where mothers are enlightened, sons are 
valiant and wise. 

“I earnestly exhort you, therefore, to persevere in the 
course On which you have entered, and I promise you while 
you continue in it the sympathy and support of the British 
Government.” 

He now reached Simla, the paradise of the Anglo-Indians. 
He was then to explore the tea plantations amongst the 
mountains, and was looking eagerly forward to the great ga- 
thering of Indian chiefs and princes which was to cloge fis 
progress at Lahore. 

Although he had suffered often from the unhealthy and de- 
pressing climate of Calcutta during the summer ros | autumn 
of 1862, and thus, to the eyes that saw him again in 1863, he 
—— maby years older than when he left England, yet it 
Was not till he eutered the hills that any symptom manifested 
itself of the fatal malady that was lurking under his appa- 
rently stout frame and strong constitution. The splendid 
scenery of those vast forests and snow-clad mountains in- 
spired him with the liveliest pleasure ; but the highly rarefied 
atmospheré, which to most residents in India is as life 
= dead, seemed in him to have exactly the reverse 
efiec 

It was on the 12th of October, that he ascended the Rotung 
Pass, and, on the 18th, crossed the famous Twig Bridge over 
the river Chandra. It is remarkable for the rude texture of 
birch branches of which it is composed, and which, at this 
late season, was so rent and shattered by the wear and tear of 
the past year, as to render the passage of it a matter of great 
exertion. Lord Elgin was completely prostrated by the 
effort, and it may be said that from the exhaustion consequent 
on this adventure he never rallied. But he returned to his 
camp, and continued his march on horseback, until, on the 
22d, an alarming attack obliged him to be carried, by slow 
stages, to Dhurmsala. There he was joined, on the 4th of No- 
vember, by his friend and medical adviser, Dr. Macrae, who 
had been summoned from Calcutta, on the first alarming indi- 
cation of his illness. By this time, the disorder had declared 
itself in such a form as to cause the most serious apprehen- 
sions to others, as well as to himself the most distressing sul- 
ferings. There had been a momentary rally, during which 
the fact of his illness had been communicated to England. 
But this passed away; and on the 6th of November, Dr. 
Macrae came to the conclusion that the illness was mortal. 
This intelligence, which he communicated at once to Lord 
Elgin, was received with a calmness and fortitude which 
never deserted him through all the scenes which followed. It 
was impossible not to be struck by the courage and presence 
of mind with which, in the presence of a death unusually 
terrible, and accon.panied by circumstances unusually trying, 
he showed, in equal degrees and with the most unvarying 
constancy, two of the grandest elements of human character 
—unselfish resignation of himself to the will of God, and 
thoughtful consideration, down to the smallest 
— the interests and feelings of others, both public 
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to be summoned, and for whose arrival he waited with much 
anxiety, reached Dhurmsala, and administered the Holy Com- 
munion to himself and those with him. “We are now enter- 
ing on a New Communion,” he had said that morning, “the 
Living and the Dead,” and his spirit then appeared to master 
pain and weakness, and to pista him in a holy calm, dur'ng 
the ceremony, and for a few hours afterwards. “ It is a com- 


his wedding-day. 
On the following m Lady Elgin, with his approval, 
rode up to the cemetery at Dhurmsala to select a spot for his 


grave, and he gently expressed pleasure when told of the 
quiet and beautiful aspect of the spot chosen, with the glo- 
rions view of the snowy towering above, and the wide 
prospect of hill and plain below. 

The days and nights of the Prmlehs which followed were 
a painful alternation of severe suffering and rare intervals of 
comparative tranquillity. They were soothed by the never- 
failing devotion of those that were always at hand to read to 
him or to receive his remarks.— To be concluded next week. 


——— 
NON-CONFIDENCE; THE MONSTER DEBATE. 


In the House of Commons, on the 4th inst., Mr. DisraErxz 
moved the resolutions of which he had given notice, and 
supported them in a speech of considerable length and of 
great power. In bringing the narrative toa close, he gave a 
summary of the results of the Conference, in which he said: 
H. M. Government had made two considerable propusitions 
—one, the dismemberment of Denmark. So much for its in- 

ty. Second, that Denmark should be placed under the 
joint guaranty of the Great Powers—which would be a fertile 
source of war. He asked the Houce, in conclusion, what was 
its opinion of these proceedings? He insisted that the policy 
pursued by the government resulted in the portentous 
consequences indicated in his motion—that it had lowered the 
just influence of England, that the security for peace had 
thereby been diminished; and they must not be allowed to 
escape their responsibility. 


The CuanceLior of the ExcHEquer Mr. Disraeli 
with paris bled and falsified the meaning of the dis- 
| sere y he quoted. He.denied tha: the failure of their 

0 


nest efforts had lowered the just influence of England. 
Why did not Mr. Disraeli use plain language? He did not 
venture to adopt the old and constitutional form ot a vote of 
want of confidence, and he was wise. The House and the 
country would, he felt sure, approve the conduct of the Go-. 
vernment in these very difficult negotiations, and would reject 
the motion. : 

Mr. NEWDEGATE moved as an amendment “ to submit to 
her Majesty the opinion of this House, that the independence 
of Denmark and the possessions of that kingdom, on the terms 
proposed by the representatives of the neutral Powers in the 
recent Conference, ought to be guarantied.” He did not de- 
sire that England should undertake single-handed to engage 
in war, but that the House should show its readiness to co- 
operate with our allies before the evil came. 

Mr. KineLake remarked that Mr. Newdegate’s proposal 
was not only war, but war throughout all time. Wer, he 
contended, would be impolitic ; it was now toolate. GENERAL 
PEEL supported the Opposition; the Lorp ApvocaTE sus- 
tained the Government; Lorp STANLEY replied to the latter. 
On the motion of Mr. CoBpEN, the debate was adjourned. 


One of the many critics present says of this opening: 


“It was twenty minutes to five o'clock when Mr. Disraeli 
rose, and he spoke for two hours and three-quarters. I may 
say at once, both for his and for Mr. Gladstone’s orations, that 
they were disappointing. There was too much detail, there 
were too many quotations and references to blue-books, 
When all your power of epitomising lands you in a speech 
over eight columns long, your hope of keeping up excitement 
in the auditory must be feeble—it is well, indeed, if they keep 
awake. The leacer of the Opposition gave us little of the 
keen sarcasm and the happy phrase which is as effectual for 
illustration as an initial letter on an etching. On the other 
hand Mr. Gladstone, who had to travel over much the same 
ground, gave none of those blinding, dazzling flashes which 
seem to scorch an antagonist, and expose all the weak places 
in his argument. To put up the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to do so much cart-horse work, people said, was to throw a 
good man away ; but I presume that Lord Palmerston knows 
what he is about. Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Kinglake were 
dry and dull. General Peel made a much better speech last 
week in denying the alleged deterioration in the breed of 
horses. The Lord Advocate’s rising was the signal for that 
general hum which betokens general indifference to what 
such a speaker on such a subject t or could say. Lord 
Stanley was the only speaker who li the debate from an 
atmosphere of blue-books. What a pity that one who can be 
80 logical and can speak so readily should have so weak a 
Voice and so thick an utterance?” 


On the 5th (says another epitomizer), 

The adjourned debate was resumed by Mr. Cospgn, who 
spoke oa both sides of the question in a most ingenious man- 
ner. He could not attempt to defend the intermeddling con- 
duct of Earl Russell, but attributed the — unsa ry 
Position ot England in the councils of Europe, not to Minis- 
terial imbecility, but to the defectiveness of the 
Foreign-office system of secret diplomacy. His arguments 


es ‘against war on benalf of Denmark’ were mainly based ‘on~his 


THE ALBION... 








belief that England wes unable to contend alone with the 
German powers ; indeed, his estimate of British power seemed 
to wats pee «| low.—The member for Rochdale was fol- 


was in one of his most savage and can- 
tankerous humours, and barked at everybody. Earl Russell 
was the chief object of his aversion, and he bed him in 


uncomplimen uage. Of Mr. Disraeli, however, 

hee had eo beter opteton than St Seri gatas & Ceeice 
next speaker, Mr. Horsman, was also armed with a two-edged 
sword, which was used with evident zest 
the house. He condemned the Government in no measured 
terms for their shameful abandonment of Denmark, but still 
more strongly blamed the Opposiian tor not sooner protesting 
the misconduct of Ministers. He lost sight of the fact 

that the Opposition seized the first ble opportunity after 
the Conference broke down, of ing the Cabinet.—Mr. 
Seymour FirzgERap defended the Opposition against the 
attack of Mr. Horsman, and the debate was then adjourned 
pony the 7th, on motion of Mr. Layarp, Under Foreign Secre- 


At the moment of making up this summary, we have not 
received the mail of the 9th inst., and can only append the 
— telegram published by the Associated Press. It runs 

us : 


In the House of Commons on the 7th, the debate on Dis- 
raeli’s motion was resumed, and fierce party spirit was mani- 


Mr. Layarp severely denounced Disraeli’s arguments, and 
charged him with ha garbled Parliamen papers.—-Mr. 
Haxpy, indignantly replied, and said that Mr. Layard’s state- 
ments were calumnious.— word was objected to, but the 
Speaker decided that it was permissible, while Palmerston 
contended it was not.—A very turbulent scene ensued, the 
Opposition defending the remark, and the Ministerialists ob- 
jecting.—Finally, after an apology from Mr. Layard, the de- 
bate proceeded, and at its close, Mr. HENNESsY, amid great 
cheering, recalled a case in which Palmerston himself used 
the term “calumnious” toward Mr. Layard some years 
age, and the Speaker on that occasion wuld the expression in 


The debate was resumed on the 8th amid great excitement, 
the principal speakers being Messrs. OsBORNE, WALPOLE, 
PaLMERSTON, and DisRaELI—Mr, NEWDEGATE, at the solici- 
tation of Palmerston, withdrew his amendment, and Mr. 
Kinglake moved his, as already given.—The result was, for 
Disraeli’s motion, 295; against it, 313. Majority for the Gov- 
ernment, 18. 


Mr. Gladstone’s reply to Mr. Disraeli is one of his most 
masterly performances. Every sentence told; but the most 
powerful p: was the concluding, in which he disposes of 
the proposition that the influence of the country is lovyered : 

“The allegation is that our just influence in Europe is 
lowered. This is the single allegation it contains, and that 
thereby the chances of peace are diminished. Let us deal 
with that. In the first place, I deny its justice. In the second 
place, I hold that if it were true it is not a fit declaration to be 
recorded by a motion in this House. Why is the just in- 
fluence of the country lowered ? use we have fuiled in 
averting war. Then nothing can succeed but success, and 
there can be no fault but fuilure......... I have denied that 
the just influence of England has been lowered, and I deny 
also the consequence that the chances of peace have been 
diminished by the failure—even if it be a failure—of our honest 
efforts for the maintenance of peace, and for urging mercy, 
justice, and moderation upon disputing parties. [ deny the 
proposition ; but even were it true I say that, as far as my 
know extends, this is the first occasion upon which the 
British House of Commons has been called upon to. re- 
cord, for the sake of displacing a Government, the degra- 
dation of the country. Why can’t the right hon. gentle- 
man speak plainly? Why can’t he adopt the language 
of our forefathers, who, when they objected to the con- 
duct of the Government of the time, addressed the Crown, 
saying that the Government had lost their confidence, and 
praying that they might be removed from the councils of the 
Sovereign? Why can’t he say, ‘ We think the conduct of the 
Government is open to these charges—we withdraw our con- 
fidence from them, and we pray the Crown to put others in 
their places? But he was afraid to raise that issue. The 
right hon, gentleman did not dare to say that; he could screw 
up his courage to a certain point, but he could not venture to 
ussert the old constitutional form of a vote of want of confi- 
dence, and because he was not bold he thought he was wise. 
He has adopted a form for which there is no precedent, for I 
believe at no time has party spirit led any combination of 
Englishmen to place upon the records of this House a motion 
which can be regarded only as dishonourable to their country. 
Go back to the times of Sir R. Walpole, of Lord North, and 
of Mr. Fox. Never will you find in them such a sterile, 
je) affair as this proposed to the House of Commons. 
ou will find that what was then to be said by the Opposition 
was spoken out in the good old English manner. Their 
charges were written legibly in the face of the world, that all 
who ran might read ; but now we have a motion not referring 
in express terms to the conduct of the Government, but sub- 
stituting for the ancient and re; method of proceeding 
loose language, which may indeed be sufficient for the ~~ 
ot making it impossible for the Government to retain office, 
but which at the same time cannot transfix them without 
piercing the honour of the country.” 

Sancho Panza describes the sort of man who spits in a dish 
to make it his own, and something like this brutality of giut- 
tony is the conduct of the Opposition in discrediting the 
country to obtain of its government. The device 
is vulgar enough, the novelty is its introduction into politics, 
Precedents in meaner provinces are to be found out of num- 
ber. In some recent legal proceedings it appeared that a 
fortune-hunter had defamed a lady as a means of reducing 
her to the level of his pretensions, and winning her by effect 
of the wrong done by himself to her repute. The candidature 
for the government of the country is now for the first time its 
disgrace. The Opposition disfigure to make it their own. 
If they can rule absolutely that the character of Enyland is 
lowered, they step into office upon that very abasement. The 
practicable breach h which the Treasury is to be storm- 
ed is a breach of the fame of the country.— Hzaminer, July 9. 


It is part of our traditions to look upon such mighty faction 
fights as that now in ery as occasions for instruction as 
well as excitement. The old Olympic games, the after vom- 





both sides of | fee} 
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‘guid are alower order of excitement ‘than: that-afforded to a 


free people by a eontest of statésmen com: for the power 
of governing them, The decision asked from the mul 
titude of on-lookers, of which every individual feels himself 
to be a judge, is something more than a verdict on the per- 
sonal merits of the combatants. We have been accustomed 
to exercise our choice between contrasted poli and to'see 
well-defined principles of government in conflict. It has been 
intervention against revolution, or isolation against peace; it 
has been superstitious intolerance, or religious freedom; it 
has been free election, or a nominated House of Commons; it 
has been untaxed food, or protection and monopoly. Indivi- 
dual interests were involved, ro doubt ; but there were banners 
and battle cries, which the nation at large could adopt and 
feel affection for, and the men who were pressing into power 
shouted their battle cries so lustily and waved their banners 
aloft so usly that, absorbed as we were in helping the 
popular ciples to triumph, we never thought of asking our- 
selves whose would be the advantage of the victory. 

This present debate lacks this chivalry and poetry of all 
former English faction fights. Thereisno banner and no cry, 
no principle and no policy.— Times, July 8. 





CHAIN-PLATING FOR SHIPS. 


In the House of Lords, on the 4th inst, the Earl of 
Hardwicke, adverting to the details of the recent conflict 
between the}Alabama and the Kearsarge, asked the noble duke 
at the head of the Admiralty whether his attention had been 
directed to the question of protecting ships of war by chain 
armour. The subject was not a new one, for it had been dis- 
cussed in a letter writtea in 1862 to the noble lord at the head 
of the Government, by an iron-master resident at Belfast, in 
which he drew attention to the important results which 
might be gained by suspending chains over a ship’s side to act 
as a foil against shot. 
The Duke of Somerset said the defence afforded by the 
chain-plating to the Kearsarge must have been very small, for 
it only extended over a space about 36ft. in length, and the 
chain was of the kind known as 12-inch. The firing from 
the Alabama could nut have been good, for this strip of plat- 
ing was only struck twice during the engagement; one of the 
shots glanced off, and the other, which was the only one that 
hit the armour fairly, pierced it and lodged in the side of the 
vessel. At the same time, it was known that the Alabama 
entered upon the contest under great disadvantages, her 
powder being either damp or very dry, and the vessel herself 
in @ very unfit stale —Two or three years ago the Admiralty 
made some experiments with chain armour, and the result was 
that with acommon 68 pounder and cast-iron shot it was knock 
ed all to pieces, so that against steel projectiles it would afford 
no defence whatever. It did not at all follow that, as a make- 
shift, it would not be better than nothing, and at a long dis- 
tance, as in this case, it had some advantages. But what the 
Admiralty had to decide was—given a certain weight, how to 
apply it most effectively for the defence of a ship. ( Hear.) 
Some time the noble Earl opposite expressed a doubt 
whether guns weighing 6} tons each would not be found too 
heavy for broadside purposes. He had since ascertained that 
the two 11 inch guns on board the Kearsarge, one before the 
other abaft the mainmast, weighed each 7Z ons. The real 
conclusions to be drawn from the conflict between the Kear- 
sarge and Alabama were, that very powerful guns and very 
speedy vessels were required. The speed of the Kearsarge gave. 
her great superiority over the Alabama which,moreover,was not 
built for fighting purposes, but mainly with a view to cruis- 
iog. Experiments had shown conclusively that the continu- 
ous surface Of armour plate yielded great advantages over in- 
terrupted surface like bar-iron or chain covering. 
——_q—__— 


THE DUST-HOLE. 
RUBBISH SHOT HERE. 


Among the various organs that represent foreign interests 
and ideas in our midst there is an English organ, conducted 
on the true English theory that all that is good and admira- 
ble is England and the English, and that all that is not Eag- 
lish, and especially all that is American, is contemptible and 
vile. It is the ostensible purpose of this journal to flatter the 
national vanity of its subscribers—Englishmen who have come 
here to make money—and it does this principally by decrying 
this country in a very English spirit—that is, in a spirit of 
bullying, ignorant, arrogant self-sufficiency. English senti- 
ments are at any time sufficiently unpalatable to the Ameri- 
can people; but this war has made them doubly so now. 
England is against us openly, and with the rebels; and the 
English organ, true to its mission as an exponent of English 
opinion here, is thus more than usually offensive. It is a 
secession organ, giving aid and comfort to the enemy; and 
since it seems to fancy that, as a consistent English paper, it 
must oppose the war and favour the South, it ought to have 
the decency to suspend publication, and so save trouble.— 
N. Y. Herald, July 17. 


Both the English and French governments have organs in 
our midst, journals published in this metropolis, which seem 
to have but one object in view—the encouragement of the 
rebellion. By all means in their power these journals further 
that purpose. Secure in the protection of our laws, they at- 
tack in the most malignant manner the government which 
shelters them. Our reverses they magnify; our successes 
they decry and belittle, and each week these journals are gent 
to Europe filled with wilful misrepresentations, and are cited 
there as “ American journals giving an unbiased account of 
affairs in that country.” It is time this should cease. We 
have borne with it long enough. These journals and the 
lying correspondents ot European journals should not be 
allowed a home or an abiding place in this country.—Ditta, 
July 20. me 


That British bloodhound, Lancaster of the Deerhownd, asserts 
that there was no collusion between his craft and the A/a- 
bama. The scoundrel lies. The circumstantial evidence 
against him is far stronger than that which has sufficed to 
hang many a man. Lancaster’s letter is praised for its ad- 
mirable English. It is certainly English throughout, for it has 
more lies than lines.—Boston Traveller. 

—_————g@—__—_—_- 


COURTESY; TRUTH; GOOD SENSE. 


By way, we presume, of a “sensation” for the warm 
weather, the New York Herald has set about denouncing the 
foreign preas in New York to suppression for its “ secession’ 
proclivities. Foreign papers hostile to the imperial despotism, 
argues this worthy member of the free press of America, 
would be saperees in Paris, and therefore foreign papers 
hostile to the Republie, ought to be suppressed in N ew York{ 


lleenianenestedinnll 
— 





bats of gladiators, the present contests of racehorses, Jwere 





It so happens that the charge of hostility to this Republic can 





ond the possibility of a doubt the forma- 

a new Haly Alliance wercam A Russia, Prussia and 
Austria. They consisted of two despatches: one frum the 
Prussian envoy at Vienna to M. von Bismarck, and the 


other from M. von Bismarck to the Prussian ambassador at 
Paris. It resulted from these that the Czar had capees to 
his brother their pos- 


sessions; and had —T is iin, - to port th 
; ex willingness to sup e 
German policy in : to the Duchies in consideration of 
the claims the Oldenburg family to the new throne 
being of Russia being secured nst that 


of her 
dread. The only difficulty raised by Prussia as to acceding 


to this arrangement was with reference to the succession to perfect! 


the Duchies. Austria, however, was said to have intimated 
that it did not offer her a fair share of tees, and to 


guaran 
have hinted not obscurely a wish for protection against other ( 


than those arising from a Polish insurrection. As 
might have been expected, the genuineness of these det patches 
‘was at once denied by the Prussian Government; but our 
contemporary, nothing daunted, replied by reassertiog their 
authenticity, and by publishing a further series of papers, 
which not only showed, in the most distinct manner, that 
the three Powers had, since the beginning of the year, been 
acting together against Poland, but that Prussia pro- 
mised Austria her assistance, if necessary, in [taly, and that 
Russia only “asks to join in this triple alliance.” In short, 
if these documents are not impudent forgeries, they prove 
that an alliance either bas been formed, or is on the point of 
being formed, between these Powers for the reciprocal 

tee of their respective territories, and for mutual aid 
apd assistance in promoting the objects of a common policy. 
In other words, they propane to di to Europe on a large 
number of international rr and to reduce to zero the 
influence of England and France. It is impossible to exagge- 
Tate the momentous importance of such a league, if it 
exists. Nothing more threatening to the independence of 
the minor States—nothing more fatal to the internal freedom 
of that large portion of Europe over which the three 
autocrats rule, or which lies within the sphere of their 
influence,—can well be imagined. It is, under the thinnest 
of disguises, a league against right, justice, and liberty—apn 


open proclumation of defiance to tbe public opinion of 


pe and the Western Powers. If such an alliance—with 
the objects described—really has been fo med, it will render 
almost absolutely necessary a counter-alliance on the part of 
England, France, and Italy. 1t will certainly compel the two 
former of these Powers to surmount any covulness which may 
have lately sprung up between them, and to once more enter 
upon relations of the most intimate character. While the 
authenticity of the despatches in question still remains in 
doubt, it would be premature to pursue our speculations /ur- 
ther; but we cannot help saying that mere assufances on the 
part of Austria, Prussia, and ja, will go but a little way to 
convince anyone that our contemporary has been made the vic- 
tim of an elavorate hoax. The natural presumption of genuine- 
ness which arises from the inherent probability is very much 
strengthened by the statement of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
that he has himself seen in the hands of a person of high po- 
sition and undoubted honour documents srbstantial!y identi- 
cal witb ny first published by the E.glish journal.—London 

\ . 
—_——_@—____— 


COLUMBUS. 


We borrow this interesting extract from a long and very 
interesting article in a late number of the Commercial Adver. 
hier. « + » . 

A mere survey of the works, the élaborate titles of which 
me such a bristling and hirsute appearance to the present 
article, will convince the reader that Columbus has not es- 
caped the treatment which all great men seem destined to re- 

ve at the hands of poets, panegyrisis and latter-day histo- 
rians. The legendary Columbus differs materially trom the 
adroit, persevering and prosaical Genoese, painted to the life 
in his own works and letters; still, the real Columbus is t 
enough for all practical pu As to his having ‘fret ima- 
gined the existence of a Western world, and first discovered 
i. through means aod devices entirely bis own, this, we 
appre hend, is an assertion which the facts do not fully war- 


a 

No scientific achievement was ever the work of one man; 
no great scientific idea ever sprung in a state of completeness 
wholly unberalded, cr free froma long lineage of initial effurts 
and well ascertained principles. In the opinion of the vulgar, 
& providential scorn, scarcely bi than two peas which fell 
unexpectedly upon the thoughtful nose of Newton, suffices to 
explain the discovery of the law of gravitation. But every 
reader, at all familiar with the genesis of science, knows fully 
well that Newton's discovery is the offspring of Galileo, Kep 
ler, Huygens and almost as much ashisown. As 
enlightened critics have said time and again, the first gave 
him the theory.of weight, the second the priaciples which 
regulate the movements of planetary bodies and their ellipti- 
city, the third the pendulum, the fourth his geometrical analy- 
sis; yet Newton is unquestionably a very great man. So with 
Columbus. From the attempts made b the Tyrians to pene- 
trate Westward through the Pillars of Hercules, into the “ all- 
encircling Ocean,” to the wonderful travels of Marco Polo; 
from the crude rudder described in the Periplus of Hanno to 
the compass, Puererbach’s plumet and Behaim’s astrolobe, 
there is a long chain of which Columbus may-be said to have 
soldered the last link. Yet, had he never existed, the mare 
tenebrosum would have surely been crossed, and, in all, proba- 
bility, the new world discovered, less, perhaps, than a quarter 
of a century afier the Royal standard of Castile and Leun had 
been unfurled on the shores of Cat-Island. 

As to the sum of bappiness which has accrued to humanity 
from Columbus’ discovery, philosophers may deem it light 
and dearly purchased. Itis even a mooted question w 
the two worlds would not have been far happier had they re- 

forever unknown to each other, ‘Tine history this 





THE 
opens with chapters of im , blood and horrors. 
‘have: added; but it is on the: as 
written Cg me historians will decide.to unten 
bulk of mankind can repeat with Columbus when he took 
possession of the new world: “ 7¢Deum laudamus, te Domi- 
num confitemur !” 
—_——__ > 


Tae Camp Wrra Two Heapvs—The Master (Viscount 
): “ Your Royal Highnesses, my lords, bod grea’ 
men, I now rise to propose a toast, in respect to which I stand 
in a double capacity, like a child with two heads. (A laugh.) 
For the moment, however, I only retain one of them, and re- 
garding myeelt ply as Master of the Trinity House, I pro- 
toast of ‘ fier Majesty’s Ministers. (Cheers and 

faughter, 1 do go in no other capaci'y, and in that capacit 
[ know well that any toast proposed here should be di- 
vested of all tical importance, because we meet here on 
nevtral 5 ell, now, can @ toast of ‘Her Majesty's 
Ministers’ be divested of political import? (Laughter) I 
think itcan. (A laugh. I do not ask you to drink political 
health to her Majesty's Ministers. (A laugh.) The health or the 
sickness, the life or the death of her M»jesty’s Ministers de- 
pends on the Sovereign and the Parliament—(a langh)—and 
not on after-dinner politics. But I trust the gentlemen here 
will only drink to the physical health of those who for the 
time being are en in the public service, because it is 
quite clear that if remained in the public service, and do 
not also remain in health, the public service will be very im- 
ectly {Laugbier.) Therefore, gentlemen, in 
the interest of all, and I trust, in accordanée with the feelings of 
all, I beg to propose ‘The Health of her Majesty’s Ministers.’ 
Cheers and ter.) I am persuaded the Lord Charcellor, 
who has the custody of people of all states of mind—(laughter) 
—both those who are in our opinion s3ne, and those who, in 
the opinion of our political adversaries, are not sane, will re- 
to this toast—(laughter)—divestiog his remarks as much 
as possible of any political bias, and rendering them entire) y 
in harmony with the feelings of every gentleman present.” 
The noble Viscount resumed his seat amid great laughter.) — 
ES mpapass geenegnee Prince of Wales at the Trinity 

House, July 2. 


A Brr ror a ParmTzer.—One of the sights of London is the 
sunset. lam serious. It shows there as it cuuld show in no 
town with a sma'ier canopy of smoke and “blacks.” The 
natural western tints combine with them wonderfully at 
times. I have seen the wildest brown and red effects in the 
sky looking up Oxford Street towards fhe Marble Arch, when 
the wind is in the east, and sweeps the carbon of a thousand 
fires towards the setting sun. 


_ALBION, 
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viED.— Bonn’ R.— At Tompkinaville, Siaten Island, on Thursday, 
the 21st inet., Susan Burcess, loving wife ot James Perry Bonner, 
aged 83 years. Friends of the family are re-pec'fully invited to 
attend her funeral from her late residence on Staten Island, on 
Saturday, the 23d inst., at two o’clock, P.M. 
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The Movster Debate. 

. Speeches covering in print seventy-nine columns of the 
Times, and occupying four evenings in their delivery, were 
followed by a division ; and this was followed by the status 
quo ante. Such is the sum and substance of the House of 
Commons’ proceedings, in the week that ended on the 9th inst. 
—the Government, as we anticipated in our last issue, having 
a decided majority, carrying, that is, Mr. Kinglake’s amend- 
ment on Mr. Disraeli’s Resolutions, by a vote of 313 against 
295. The excitement over this conflict was immense at 
home, though it is scarcely possible for us who are at a dis 
tance to share it. For ourselves, having no special predilcc- 
tions, we cannot but rejoice that the Ministry is not turned 
out by a party which charges upon the Whigs that they have 
brought disgrace upon the nation, and yet would not, if in 
office, reverse the Whig policy. 

The supremacy of the popular branch of the Legislature was 
curiously shown in the morning papers of Saturday, the 9th inst. 
They recorded, of course, the termination of the monster debate, 
and the award of a majority of eighteen to the Palmerston 
Cabinet, which saved it from a downfall and thé country from 
a dissolution of Parliament. But they recorded something 
more—how the Lords had discussed the same subject in their 
place, and had passed by a majority of nine the identical Re- 
solutions that the Commons’ had rejected. The numbers 
in the Peers’ were 177 for Lord Malmesbury’s motion, and 168 
against it. The defeat in the one House was not regarded as 
of the smallest importance ; the triumph in the other absorbed 
the public mind. The comments upon the whole debate, in 
the British newspapers, are only less voluminous than the de- 
bates themselves. Our neighbours, here, too, discuss it at 
length, their views upon English politics being strongly biassed 
by their own preconceived opinions. Nor are they always 
consistent. Thus, for instance, a prominent daily paper of 
this city devoted considerable space, on Thursday, to proving 
that the ministerial majority was solely induced by a fearthat, 
if Lord Derby came into office, he would favour intervention 
on behalf of the South. This is news to us, and must be 
equally so to readers of the journal in question, inasmuch as 
another editorial in the same issue distinctly declares “ that 
in the first stage of the war the greatest of all dangers was 
foreign intervention, and that this danger has since gradually 
grown less, until it has now disappeared altogether” ! 

As for the ground work, whence these oratorical and sec- 
tional conflicts have sprung, there is not much that is new to 


Alsen by the Prussians, story is afloat, to which we refuse 
credence, until it be vouched by something more trustworthy 
than common fame. It is said that four hundred wounded 
Swedes, found in the Danish entrenchments, were bayonetted 





in cold blood by the{Germans.—Negotiations have been com- 


be set down. In connection with the capture of the Isle of 





July. 23. 
menced at Berlin; but the affair grows more and more com- 
plicated. Without foreseeing how it will terminate, we can 
but hope that Danish nationality may in the end remain un- 
obliterated, and that the people of Schleswig-Holstein may 
determine their own relations. 

The new Holy Alliance between Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria, whose existence is vehemently asserted and strenuously 
denied, has almost superseded the Dano-German question. 
We commend to notice a brief article upon it elsewhere, 
touching particularly upon the authenticity of certain des- 
patches that have found their way into print. A secret com- 
bination of these three despotic powers—to supprers the deve- 
lopment of liberal political tendencies, and to guarantee to 
each other the undisturbed possession of their respective do- 
mains—would, if established, undoubtedly give rise to 
counter schemes and leagues, Garibaldi might emerge again 
from his retirement, and Europe be threatened again with 
revolutionary troubles. 


The Great “ Rebellion.” 

The occurrences of the week may be pronounced varied 
and interesting, for, if no battles have been fought on vast 
and bloody scale, we have the novelty of peace nogotiations 
rumoured, and a new call for half-a-million volunteers.—And 
first, as to the military operations. General Grant doing no- 
thing before Petersburg, nothing at least that makes much 
noise in the world, has ceased fur the moment to hold fore- 
most rank ‘in the eye of the nation. We dismiss, therefore, 
the Army of the Potomac with the single memorandum, that 
General Grant has partially contracted his lines to the south 
of the invested city, thereby abandoning his control over the 
Weldon railroad. Whether the change be from strategy or 
weakness, we cannot form any opinion. It ison General 
Sherman that attention is centred. Last week, it may be 
remembered, the fall of Atlanta was prematurely announced ; 
and again, a few days since, the same report was 
revived. Yesterday, however, it was made known 
semi-officially that General Joe Johnston, ©. 8. had 
by no means fallen back and left Atlanta to its fate. 
On the contrary, it was announced that, on Wednesday, he 
had three times assaulted the Union lines in front of tha’ 
city, and been repulsed with little loss to the defenders, his 
own troops suffering more heavily as they emerged from their 
fortified position. All this is quite compatible with the state- 
ment of Sherman’s successes in working his way up to the 
object be has in view, and to the active movements of his 
cavalry in breaking up the Southern railroad communications, 
The doubtful point is whether he can take Atlanta, or whether 
Lee can. detach from Richmond a sufficient force to give the 
preponderance to Johnston. It is believed in some shrewd 
quarters that the wily and active Chief of the Confederates 
is not meditating another raid into Maryland, but the relief of 
hia Lieutenant at Atlanta. 

A-propos to the late incursion into the North, it now is 
manifest that the raiders did not get off entirely scot free. 
On Monday, Gencral Crook, U.S., overtook a body of them at 
Snicker’s Gap in the Blue Ridge, fought and defeated the 
train-guard, and re-took two or three hundred waggons. But 
the accounts differ considerably ; and the latest speaks of one 
hundred waggons only loaded with grain, which the Confe- 
derates burned when they found that they must be aban- 
doned. General Averill, U. S., also reports that on Wednes- 
day he attacked General Early’s forces in front of Winchester, 
and defeated them, with a loss to the latter of over 800 killed 
and wounded, about 200 prisoners, 4 guns, and several hundred 
small arms. There is more movement just now in that part 
of Virginia than in the neighbourhood of Richmond and 
Petersburg.—From Mississippi and Missouri the accounts 
are so confused and conflicting, that we forbear any 
attempt to epitomize them. By the Northern version, it 
is evident that the latter State is much _ harrassed 
by guerillas. In the former, on the same authority, the 
“ Rebels” have been “ whipped” lately on several occasions, 
—Of the threatened Confederate raid into Kentucky little or 
nothing is now said.—From Charleston, or rather from the 
U. 8. station at Hilton Head, 8. C., we learn that the troops 
have been withdrawn from the late desultory demonstrations 
against the Islands in the neighbourhood of the city. There 
appears to have been some smart fighting. The object is said 
to have been the drawing off a portion of Joe Jobnston’s 
forces from Atlanta. Charleston meanwhile is shelled from 
time to time, and Fort Sumter heavily bombarded. The 
Southern Generals and other officers, prisoners, who are to be 
exposed to the fire of the C. 8. forts, in retaliation for the ex- 
posure of Northern officers to the Northern fire—as heretofore 


narrated—have been placed in front at Cummings’s Point, on . 


Morris Island, in wooden houses run up for their benefit. It 
is to be hoped that the original order may be rescinded, for 
the fact itself is not a salutary spectacle. 

The grand and ghastly proportions of the war continue ; 
and, while they shock the sensibilities of the world ai large, 
they seem to flatter the amour propre of one at least of the 
privcipals engaged. Yet if this insane pride was stirred again 
for a moment by the President’s call, of Monday last, for 
balf-a-million more Volunteers, the community soon regarded 
it in a more serious light. The Proclamation may well in- 
deed have caused some sadness and disappointment; end it has 
been observed by a keen satirist that Mr. Howard, who. con- 
cocted the sham one but a few weeks. since, is now most am- 
ply avenged. He did but make the President acknowledge 
that the Virginia campaign is a failure, and summon four 
hundred thousand recruits. The truth is twenty-five percent. 









Mr. Lincoln de 
thousand. If the call be not 
at the expiration of fifty days, the 
process is to be enforced. This city’s quota, 
under the sew call, is 28,140. Such an increase to the 
financial burden of the country has not put the capitalists into 
better humour ; Mr, Fessenden has so far failed in finding the 
Philosopher’s stone, or in convincing the public that paper is as 
good as gold. Add this to the general unpopularity of draft- 
ing, and to the erasure of the commutation clause, and the 
call may well be considered a serious affair. 

With reference to the Peace Negotiations, mentioned above 
as one of the novelties of the week, we must own that we 
have not much faith in their efficacy. The scene has been 
Niagara Falls, the abiding-place of many refugee Southern- 
ers, The parties baye been, several of these gentlemen, who 
are apparently volunteers in the cause, on the one side, and 
on the other Major Hay, the President's confidential Private 
Secretary. The intermediary personage is the noted Mr. 
Horace Greeley. We do not think it needful to copy from the 
daily papers the many details, some authentic and some 
the reverse, of what has passed. We can only say that the 
meeting broke up without definite result, at which one 
need not be surprised. At the same time—albeit these pro- 
ceedings savour of electioneering intrigues—there can be no 
doubt that the vane, for the first time since the war began, 
points towards negotiation. The President has very lately 
authorized the journey of a Colonel Jaques of Illinois, and 
Mr. Edmund Kirke, from Washington to Richmond and back, 
if he did not arrange it, and these gentlemen had several 
interviews with Mr. Davis, President of the Confederacy. 
Heaven grant some results, if it were on!y an armistice, during 
which reason might come into play ! 


The “ Herald” on Freedom of Speech. 

It were unprofitable, if not undignified, to reason or expos- 
tulate with such a journal as the W. Y. Herald—a journal 
which acquired its position by debauching the public taste, 

‘and maintains itself by pandering thereto. By way therefore 
of expressing the most thorough contempt for threats or ac. 
cusations coming from such a source, we pitch to-day into the 
“Dust Hole’—whereinto we sometimes shoot current “rub- 
bish”—two editorial attacks upon the Aljion made during the 
past week by the Herald. Our readers know well that the 
charges are false; they will also, we think, take it for granted 
that the Albion is not -to be driven off even from the unplea- 
sabt aud unfruitful path of neutrality, by any menaces from 
any quarter. It is for such as the Herald to shift their ground, 
on manifestation of popular ill-will. How thet paper, at an 
early period of the war, grew up to be loyal in a night, will 
not soon be forgotten among by-standers. 

The reiterated suggestion of the Herald, that local foreign 
newspapers be suppressed, unless they chimein with local sen- 
timent, would seem to be so narrow, so invidious, so completely 
anti-American, that one might have expected a remonstfance 
from some of the many rivals of the offender, always ready to 
pick a hole in his proceedings. Strange to say, with 
the solitary and graceful exception of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, all of them are silent. Has the civil war tainted the 
editorial perception of right and wrong, and obliterated even 
the esprit de corps of the press? 

Our able French neighbour, the Courrier des Hiais Unis, is a 
fellow sufferer with us on the occasion ; but his quarrel with 
the Herald is of old standing, nor can the latter forgive the 
Gallic wit and raillery with which its threats are repelled. 








What is Circumstantial Evidence 1 

In addition to the amiable suggestions of the Herald, already 
noticed, we have thrown into the same receptacle for rubbish 
an editoriul paragraph from a late number of the Boston 
Traveller, which is absolutely unique in its way. It is brief, 
too ; and we commend it therefore to.the reader’s attention as 
a delicious little morsel of invective. The subject is Mr. Lan- 
caster and his yacht the Deerhound, in connection with the 
aid he rendered to certain drowning seamen left afloat when 
the Alabama went down. Hitherto, the only serious charge 
brought against Mr. Lancaster was that he carried off Captain 
Winslow’s prisoners of war—the suspicion that he had acted 
by pre-arrangement with Captain Semmes being removed, 
from the minds of all intelligent people, by the plain state. 
ment that he published. But not such is the judgment of this 
New England sage. He calls the English gentleman, in set 
terms, a “ bloodhound,” a “scoundrel,” and a “liar.” On 
the first and third of these epithets a word may be in place ; 
the second may pass, inasmuch as the greater contains the 

lesser. 
~ Now it is apparent—despite all the harangues of Wendell 
Phillips and Lloyd Garrison, in which the Southern biood- 
hoand often figures—that the use of this obnoxious animal is 
very little understood in Boston. It had been supposed gene- 
rally that the animal was employed to capture men, not to free 
them ; if the Traveller be correct, it surely will not in future 
be a misnomer to speak of an abolition agent as a blood- 
hound, when he carries off slaves from a plantation. But 
“circumstances alter cases,” or else the Traveller has its own 
peculiar dictionary of definitions. This, however, is » trifle, 
What most puzzles us is to imagine the circumstantial evi- 
dence, “far stronger than that which has sufficed to hang 
many a man,” on which Mr. Lancaster is to be convicted of col- 
lusion in the affair. Perbaps it was the fact that he exchanged 
no signals whatever with the Alabama during the engagement, 
and that he abstained from interference until the Kearsarge 


journalist. 
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the yacht, whom men always carry with them upon danger- 
ous enterprises; perhaps it was Captain Semmes leav- 
ing his chronometers and spoils in custody of his own 
agent at Cherbourg, and not on board the Deerhound ; per- 
haps it was Mr. Lancaster’s subsequent ssiling on a pleasure 
trip to the coast of Norway. At least, we think it due to the 
public, that the Traveller should bring this overwhelming evi- 
dence into court. Without being a bloodhound, the accused 
might be a scoundrel and a liar. Only we protest against 
an English gentleman being dubbed with these opprobrious 
titles, on the mere ipee dizit of a reckless and self-sufficient 





The “ Round Table” Suspended. 

The cost of all the materials employed in the business of 
publishing newspapers is now very heavy, and is steadily in- 
creasing. The price of the daily papers of this city has, 
therefore, been raised one-third, within the past week. One of 
our contemporaries, moreover—the able and ever welcome 
Round Table—has yielded to the severe pressure of the times. 
We record its discontinuance with sincere regret. It was— 
though defective in many particulars—a very useful paper. 
Its literary tone was high and good, and its criticisms were 
independent, vigorous, and often scholarly. It has exerted a 
good influence; and there is every reason to believé that 
a longer life would have seen that influence extended 
and strengthened. There is need in this country for such 
papers as the Round Table, in which the learning, taste, wit, 
and multiform literary talent of America may manifest itself 
to the best advantage, educating popular taste, and building 
up & national literature. It would seem, though, as if utilita- 
rianism were stil] too strong in resistance to the spirit of let- 
ters and art. But a brighter day may come. We heartily 
hope so; and that the Round Zable will then reappear and 
flourish, surrounded by sturdy knights of the quill, and sup- 
ported by thousands of admiring votaries. 
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GOUNOD'S NEW OPERA. 


Mr. Mapleson having substituted M. Gocnod’s last composi- 
tion for the originally promised ‘“ Tannhauser,” “ Mirella” 
was produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday last, and 
received with t apparent delight, as any work by the 
com of “ Faust” would naturally have been. The English 
public were already aware that there were few points of re- 
semblance between “ Mirella” and any of M. Gounod's pre- 
vious operas, and his essay in what was practically almost a 
new branch of composition, was therefore looked forward to 
with great interest. It is difficult to ay two operas of 
which the subjects are so widely different in nature aud asso- 
ciations as “ Faust” and “ Mirella.” In the former we have a 
gigantic drama, in which the broadest abstract elements of 
human nature are embodied in typical individuals; in the 
latter the passionate love of a Provengal village girl is the 
sole element of dramatic vitality in the o In “ Faust” 
absolute human nature forms the subject illustrated, in “ Mi- 
rella” an intense coleur locale is visible in every thought and 
expression, as well as in every surrounding circumstance. 
The poem on which “ Mirella” is founded was written by 
Frederic Mistral, in the strongest dialect of Provence, and 
imbued to the very utmost with the characteristic spirit of 
Provengal village life, Provengal legends, and Provengal su- 
perstitions. Plot there is none, in the accepted sense of the 
word. The heroine isthe one character of the opera, and, 
musically speaking, a worthy companion to M. Gounod’s 
Marguerite. Her story is that of a passionately loving village 
maiden, whose father’s stern rejection of her lover and pre- 
ference for a more wealtby rival drive her half distracted to a 
pilgrimage over the desert landes of Southern France to a 
far-famed shrine of the Virgin. On her journey her senses at 
last give way, and during her madness she beholds a vision 
of the mp Jerusalem, which encourages her failing spi- 
rit. On reaching the church she falls exhausted, and, after 
an interval of sanity only sufficient to recognize her lover, 
who has followed her, expires. ; 

It will be seen that there is scarcely enough of the dramatic 
element in this for the development of any situation, and con- 
sequently for any -— variety in the music. It will at once 
be said that M. Gounod has challenged comparison with 
Meyerbeer, who . repl -* oad parm eny a ome for 
success upon grandeur of su , complexity of plot, and epec- 
tacular sotmenie’, ret “ Din » ~ “ Mirella” is cer- 
tainly a great departure from “ grand opera,” and the subject 
is strikingly similar to that of “Dinorah.” In point of dis- 
tinct delineation of character and intensely poetic imagery of 
language, however, there is no comparison between the beau- 
tiful conception of Frederic Mistral and the wild and obscure 
Breton jegend of “ Le Pardon de Ploermel.” But M. Gounod 
has scarcely been so successful in appealing to the genera! mu- 

ical public as was Meyerbeer. He has produced an exquisite 
pastoral opera,—but too intensely local to be rated at its true 
value by the public of other nations than France, while even 
Paris itself has given a doubtful; verdict. M. Gounod’s 
t points of success in “ Faust” were absolute originality, 
ntense dramatic force, and consummate skill in instrumen- 
tation. In “ Mirella” the two first are more or less wanting. 
The music, though characteristic, is very far from ori z= 
the nature of the story prohibits any strongly con dra- 
matic features in the music, and the hand of the master com- 
r,—for such M. Gounod unquestionably is,—only shows 
tself in the exquisitely subtle musical delineation of the char- 
acter of the heroine,—differing widely from that of e- 
rite, but constantly su ng compariso 





nm. Whatever there 
is of local individuality about the one is of course German, 
while the more intense and passionate nature of Southern 
France appears at every turn in the character of the lovin 
and pure minded Mireille. With the exception of his mosical 
treatment of this one character, M. Gounod has not been so 
successful as Meyerbeer in his similar task. “Mirella” will 
never spread throughout the opera-houses of the civilized 
world as “‘Dinorah” has done. It is an exquisite musical 
study of one character, aided by marvellous ability in infusing 
a local tinge in every department of the opera, but nothing 
more. 

The performance, as is almost always the case at her Majes- 
pA Theatre, was magnificent. Madile. Titiens entered most 
ully into the composer's of the heroine, and the 


the more 





spoke him ; perhaps that he had his wife and children on board 





It seems to me that Shakspeare’s Mercutio is the beet type that 
literature affords of the brilliant man of the world. I fancy him, 
in brave attire, walking about the streets of the old Italian city ; 
or in comfortable inns, drinking wine with gay companions— 
Romeo, Benvolio, or Paris, that ‘“‘man of wax;” or, at some 
“ trifling foolish banquet,” singing jovial songs and bantering 
young lovers; or, in the halls of hoepitable nobles, flirting with 
the *‘ admired beauties of Verona.” He was always merry, and 
he took the world easily, with laughter for everything. And yet 
there was a serious vein in his nature. He wasa true friend. He 
was ardent, alike in his love and in his aversion. He had scholar- 
ship, at least in delles letters; and he was, in his off-hand way, an 
excellent critic of manners and of character. Perhaps he had 
the elegant vices of his time. Perhaps he sinned the sins og 
young blood. But this is mere conjecture. One fault, at any 
rate, he had—and that adangerous one. He was quick to quarrel. 
And so the time came when the poor fellow lost his life, ins 
street brawl. A star of joy, darkened in endless eclipse! One 
reads, with a real heart-ache, the pathetic story of that sudden and 
early death. What, indeed, could be more touching than the fitful 
humour, tender, sad, impatient, with which this brave, noble, 
pleasant gentleman pasees away! “Ask for me to-morrow,” he 
says, ‘tan? you shall find mea grave man.” With what a chill of 
grief do wé hear his comrade’s piteous announcement of the 


fatal end! 
That gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds, 

Which too untimely here did scorn the earth. 
I saw Mr. Charles Fisher play Mercutio, two nights since, 
at Wallack’s Theatre ; and I realized again the full beauty and all the 
minute graces of the character. It was an excellent performance, 
and it justified—if justificauion were necessary—all the praise 
with which, only a few days ago, I chanced to recognize Mr. 
Fisher’s versatile talents, and the artistic finish of his acting.. 
None, who heard, will soon forget his masterly reading of the: 
difficult passage in which Mercutio describes Queen Mab. In. 
tone, manner, gesture, above all, in spirit, it was faultless. The. 
passage itself never fails to awaken sensibility. One follows the 
actor’s delivery of those lines, with alert fancy and quick beating 
heart, and rejoices with heartiest enthusiasm to hear them come 
richly and merrily off. But Mr. Fisher’s personation was not less 
admirable as a whole, than for particular merits. He looked the 
part perfectly well, and he sustained it from beginning to end—s 
continuous ray of sunshine. Mr. Fisher, it is true, ic no longer a 
youth ; and so there is sometimes a slight tinge of heaviness in 
his managemext of juvenile characters ; but he is a genuine artist, 
and, in any part worthy of his powers, he displays all the fire of 
what Byron calls ‘“‘sweet two and twenty,” tempered by the se- 
vere taste and ripe judgment of twice as rrany years. 
Iam not sure that he would not distinguish himself, even as 
Romeo, It is expecting a good deal, however, to expect any man 
of mature mind to stand in the moonlight beneath Juliet’s bal- 
cony, and pronounce—with even tolerable simulation of sincerity 
—that well known gentle nonsense, about gloves, and stars, and 
eyes, and wingéd messengers cf heaven. I have never seen it 
accomplished on the stage, in a thoroughly brilliant manner. Yet 
the stage.is not destitute of respectable Romeos. Mr. A. H. Da- 
venport, for example, is one of these—as appears by his recent 
‘personation of the heroic lover. It was not a remarkable effort; 
but it was well studied and careful, and it suggested the reflection 
that Mr. Davenport is quite as well entitled to the glory of huge 
posters, and fat black capital letters, as many of the lofty gentle- 
men, who play “star’’ engagements at our theatres. The defect 
in his performance of Romeo is a radical lack of delicacy. That 
love-lorn young gentleman is nothing if not a very gossamer of 
fineness and grace and sentimental passion. 
This etherial atmosphere is even more necessary to the correct 
personation of Juliet. I have before described that heroine as 
young, innocent, beautiful—pure as the whiteness of lilies, na- 
tural as the budding of the rose. Was such a Juliet ever seen 
upon the stage? Notcertainly in our time. We have tolerable 
Juliets—and that is all. Miss Avonia Jones ranks with these. 
Her conception of the character is apparently correct, and she pre- 
sents its passionate aspects with telling force; but she is, in gene. 
ral, too mature, and her treatment of details is often inartistic— 
revealing careless study and blind deference to stage traditions. 
But what reasonable person expects to witness a perfect per- 
formance of Juliet ? 
It is different, as to the Nurse. That part was perfeetly 
played, by an actress, who—in a subordinate but a difficult line of 
characters—is always conscientiously accurate and thoroughly 
successful. I mean Mrs. John Sefton. 
80 much for ‘*Romeo and Juliet,” at Wallack’s. To-night 
Miss Jones will play Margaret Elmore, in ‘‘ Love's Sacrifice,” and 
on Monday evening—the last of her engagement—she will take a 
Benefit. May it be a good one!—tor this actress labours in the 
profession with real talent, high ambition, and unflagging energy. 
Mr. Dan Bryant—hest known, hitherto, as a Negro Minstrel, but 
now an aspirant for dramatic position—plays at this theatre, next 
week, in Irish characters. 
Illness has prevented me from witnessing the performanees at 
Niblo’s, and at the Broadway Theatre, where Miss Lucille and Miss 
Helen Western are, respectively, on exhibition. For the same 
reason, I merely refer to the English Opera, at the Olympic. If 
seen, however—judging from common report—these might sug- 


gest merely censure. They are of the temporary expedients, to 
which managers resort, in order to keep their theatres open 
during the sluggish and unprofitable metropolitan summer. I 
wait, therefore, and look to the future. MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Fancies. 


“T hate England,” said publicity the leading Editor of the 
Evening Post. In one column of that paper of Wednesday, 
there are eighteen items of Foreign gossip. One-third of these, 
6 out of 18, are slurs, spiteful citations, or pointed inuendoes, 
illustrative of this editorial bias. The Duc de Luynes 
has returned to Paris from his adventurous voyage on the 
Red Sea, but the little vessel, which was built for him, and 
transported at so much cost, has perished. It was unfortu- 
nately left in the charge of Arabs, when bad weather came 
op, and so was cast ashore and speedily a by the pi- 
rates. The Italian Society for the Encouragement ot 
the Drama lately gave a prize of a thousand lire for a com- 














conception 
fine troupe of sin dispersed though 
smaller parts all sang their 


, July 9, 


edy entitled Woman’s Mission. The prize was open to com-. 
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_wead is Mr, W. W. Reade’s Savage Africa, lately republished 


“Reade, the eminent novelist, whose vigour of mind and 
_ vivacity of temperament are emulated in every page of this 


however, is not an imitator. He writes out of himself, in a 
' fresh, natural, easy style, that is often picturesque, and oftener 
_gtill is lit up with the mellow glow of humour. ‘A well edu- 


“with good London Society, Mr. Reade possessed 
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; ° contest as to the oO , but 
One of the bad that we have fae cay chacee oe the Conmatiiok ee oes throw- 
an on nsolidated man’s 
here, by tlie Harpers. Its author is nephew to Mr. Charles hand i agaliat ommc 
rejecting the proposal, doomed this unloved class to live for a 
few years longer in that legal atmosphere which 
gg alge impartial j ‘the Courts of Law and Equity 
alike. Two years-have passed, and the time has been occu- 
pied by the Coreen icine in altering, and probabl Ryanair x 
their plan, in the hope of disarnbag the ition: w ick 
proved fatal to it on its first appearance. Of course it is im- 
possibile that anything can be done this Session, and the con- 
versation on Monday evening is only important as showing 
that the resistance to a measure which is essential to the 
decent administration of justice is likely to be as pertinacious 
and mischievous as ever. The subject has been su mystified 
by criticism and explanation that it has come to be classed b 
non-| members of Parliament among the things which 
“ no fellah can be expected to understand ;” and yet, in truth, 
the facts are so simple and the remedy so plain as to call fora 
large amount of special talent to obscure them. The demand, 
however, as ‘usual, was answered by the supply; and the 
versatile race of lawyers produced from among their own 
body the ion who has succeasfully resisted, and in all 
probability will once more defeat, the natural desire, not only 
of Be ee but of suitors, jurors, and witnesses, to be 
relieved from the danger of 
their respective duties. Mr. Montagu Smith accounted for 
the long-suffering of lawyers. by the theory that they had 
become acclimatized to the Courts; and though occasionally 
judges have been compel'ed to eg eres their sittings when 
the nuisance surpassed its average 
life of the profession under such trying circumstances is 
astonishing. Unfortunately for them, jurors and witnesses are 


instructive and very interesting work. The younger writer, 


cated man, ripened by experience, and polished by contact 


especial 
capabilities for the work he has so well performed. Travelling 
among a people, whom it is the cue of philanthropy to extol 
and of selfishness to despise, he has observed without en- 
thusiasm and without prejudice; and he has recorded the re- 
sults of his observation in a direct, simple, manifestly honest, 
and very agreeable manner. 

No one can read his.book without profit. It is full of in- 
formation as to the history, politics, climate and soil of 
Africa, its products and its animals, its people and their man- 
ners and customs; and, though these latter are not rated ac- 
cording to the standard of Exeter Hall and tne Boston Abo- 
litionists, they are described from life, and valued at their real 
value. “A certain skill in mechanics, without the genius of 
inyention,” says Mr. Reade; “a great fluency in language, 
without energy in ideas; a correct ear for music, without 
® capacity for composition;—in a word, a display of 
imitative faculties, with an utter barrenness ‘of crea- 
tive power—there is your negro at the very best. 
Even these are rare, almost exceptional cases; and, to 
show such trained animals as fair samples of the negro, 
is to make an exhibition of black lies."—p. 83. These 
“views of our sable brethren being at variance with dominant 
ideas in the United States, the Messrs. Harpers—though not 
unwilling to profit by republishing the book in this country— 
take care to print, in their magazine for August, a sort of pro- 
test against such damaging reflections upon the African— 
coupled, of course, with sneers at English self-esteem. This 
is prudent, considering the state of the market: we fancy, 
however, that Mr. Reade’s book, as well as English civiliza- 
tion, will nevertheless survive. 

But if Mr. Reade does not admire the negro, he is suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic about the gorilla. He devotes one long 
-chapter of his work exclusively to this animal, and prefaces 
his own testimony on the perplexed theme with an epitome 
of that of earlier travellers. On several points he flatly con- 
tradicts M. Du Chaillu, remarking that the latter “ has written 
much of the gorilla which is true but which is not new, and 
a litle which is new but which is very far from being true.” 
We shall find room hereafter for what Mr. Reade says of the 
~apes, and, perhaps, for his account of cannibalism, as well as 
his novel strictures upon certain of the laws ot England apd 
the United States affecting the slave-trade. Meanwhile, we 
strong'y commend his work to all readers who would fami- 
liarize their minds with the existing conditions of life in 
Africa, the prospects, and the probable destiny of that vast 
and undevelopped continent. 


necessary pbysical training, and it is upon them that the dele- 

terious influence works with its 

some ground for hoping that the House of Commons ma 
haps in the end be induced to remove a nuisance whic 

Smith did not in the least ex rate the case when he 

he knew nothing so painful as the duty which fell upon 

counsel of addressing a jury in an incipient state of apoplexy. 

There is not one Court in London which can compare, for 

convenience, with those of many of our provincial towns, and 


inconvenience. Most of the Courts are too small to contain 


passing whole days in the open air, exposed 
weather, near the entrance of the little sheds which the Hon. 


of the Equity judges. Jurors are perhaj 
than witnesses, for on the days appoin 
issue these Courts are carefully prepared for the process b 


possible to 
dimensions. 


counsel and solicitors have almost as much 
securin } 


separation of the various Courts. The 





Another addition has just been made to the literature of 
the American Civil War. It is called The Story of a Trooper, 
end is published by Messrs. Dick and Fitzgerald. Its author 
is Mr. F. C. Adams, who writes, in a straightforward and 
earnest manner, and with ample details, concerning his ex- 
perience in the cavalry service of the United States. His nar- 
rative—of which only Part First is now issued—begins with 
the beginning of the war, and presents a striking picture of 
the confusion, in military affairs, at that time prevalent. Its 
severe strictures on the present condition of the Federal 
cavalry especially entitles it to the consideration of the mili- 
tary authorities, who may chance to profit by such explicit 
criticism. One of its chapters commemorates, in honestly in- 
dignant language, the wanton desecration of the United States 
Capitol, when, early in the war, that splendid edifice was 
used as a barrack for German soldiers and New York Fire 
Zouaves. Indeed, its characteristic tone is patriotic and dig- 
nified. It commends honest, energetic, economical action, 
and it honours common sense as well as galiantry in war; 
but it condemns weakness and knavery and vulgarity, and it 
is especially pungent in its scorn of politicians. Its author is 
plainly a cultured gentleman, as well as an experienced 
.soldier.—It will be completed in three additional parts. 


region of Liacoln’s Inn and the 


years to win the sanction of the 


Chancery is equally embarrassed by the 


money d 


the cause unless a special request was made for the pu 
banker holds the balance of his customer, and pai 


course, the money was not wrapped 


~The subject of Temperance is one that interests many sen- 
shible and judicious persons, as well as many reformers. We 
mote, therefore, that a pamphlet, called The Mistakes and 
Failures of the Temperance Reformation, has been published, 
‘by Messrs. Mason Brothers, of this city. Its title-page bears, 
-as epigvaph, the following silly and inappropriate sentence, 
vascribed to Dr. Thomas Arnold: “I must write a pamphlet, 
or I shall burst.” It is dedicated, in a strain of puffery, to 
Mr. J.B. Gough, an ‘illiterate and bombastic but popular ad- 
‘vyocate of temperance. Its tone is calm, rational, and earnest, 
‘and it-contains several good suggestions—the chief one being 
‘that religion is the best reformatory influence. Wecommend 
ithe work to persons interested in the subject discussed. 

_ so 


_ A PALACE OF JUSTICE. 


‘The project for bringing together all the Courts of Law, 
‘anid lodging them in buildings where it will be possible to 
‘see, hear, and breathe, is one of those obvious reforms which 
‘always seem to excite the keenest opposition. The subject 
dias now been for years under consideration. A Oomynission 


finds that by death and accident persons entitled to divi 


of the £1,500, 
this no-man’s money that it was proposed 


mure reasonable. It is true there re 


to be made to some re-discovered 
move even 
that these contingent liabilities should be 
Government i 

It might have been 


plan for erecting public required 


against the lawyers, and the House of Commons, by | an 


greatest power ; and this gives | threatened spoliation will be tolerably sa 
that justice was administered in unventilated sheds, and that 


there are not more than two or three which can fairly be 
called habitable. And this is by no means the whole of the| 84° known. The report says: 


the counsel, solicitors, witnesses, and others concerned in a|>éry, & 1 } 
cause; and though Nisi Prius witnesses who are waiting to be| im the disguise of a dervish, through the territory of the 
summoned have the opportunity of taking exercise in West- Turcomans to Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand, in Central 
minster Hall, the unlucky attendants upon the Vice-Chancel- | Asia, travelling through districts which had not been visited 
lors’ Courts have not even this indulgence, and may be seen | *y & European since the days of Marco Polo. After several 
to. wind and me of pers in a 
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The Court, in all other cases, held the money just as a-private | Pointed. He found the capital of Timour ja a state of decay, 
ti it ont | #24 although he found a few remains of ity ancient glory, was 
when the time arrived pound for pound as it came in. {| Convinced that the ancient reputation of we place was greatly 
up all this time in a nap- exaggerated. The most remarkable of the ancient edifices 
kin, but the Accountant-General, like any other banker,| Were the medresses or colleges, one of which, erected by the 
invested it and received the dividends. This banking profit | Wife of Timour, a Chinese princess, was a most splendid 
of the Court was one source of the large funds now under its | building; but the magnificent portico, 100 feet high, inlaid 
controul. The remainder was acquired in this way. Out of with mosaic in the form of roses, is now all that remains of it. 
the enormous sums deposited in the various suits, it happened | The palace of Timour he described as very interesting, espe- 
occasionally that some remained in the hands of the Court | cially his tomb and a buge block of green stone, the base of 
unclaimed ‘by the true owners, just as the Bank of England | bis throne, which must have beex derived from some distant 
Riots country, although how it was conveyed to the place is now 
are often not forthcoming to demand them. The unclaimed | ‘difficult to surmise. M. Vambéry terminated his narrative 
fund would of course have to be paid out in case the rightful with his arrival at Herat in October; the country to the north 
owners should appear and make out their title, but every year | Of which place he found in 
that passes after a claimant has been lost sight of diminishes — the Affghan yoke coasequent upon the death of Dost 
the chance of his reappearance, and it is a moral certainty that | Mob 
not more than a trifling fraction of the funds derived from this - : 
source will ever be required to satisfy Jegitimate demands. | 8d traversed was interesting in a twofold point of view. In 
The banking profit and the unclaimed fund make up the bulk | the first place, it had hitherto been a terra incognita, and in 
of which we have spoken, and it was from | the next place it possessed great political interest, as forming 
to defray the cust | the debatable land which intervened between the Russian 
of the new Law Courts. Nothing homed arpa be fairer and | empire and our own Indian possessions. It would be remem- 
ed a remote possi- | bered that twenty-five years ago great alarm was felt at the 
bility that some minute percentage of the amount might have | €xtension of Russian influence in Central Asia. That feeling, 
proprietor, but to re- | Which brought about the Affghan war, had passed away, and 
semblance of wrong, it was part of the proposal | had been succeeded by a fecling of supineness which, in his 
undertaken by the | Opinion, was as litle to be justified es the previous alarm. 
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by Lord Derby ‘recommended a miatured plan | with money: ‘which nobody could assert-a claim; and, 


indeed, the character of the fund has been ao clearly 
recognised at all times, thet the salaries of thé Equity Judges 
have been drawn, in relief of the Treasury, from the same 
fund which it is now desired to apply to another purpose of 
kind. But for the ingenuity of the member for 
Cambridge University, an excuse for opposition might perhaps 
never have been found; but Mr. Selwyn is a Chancery lawyer 
and an ecclesiastical politician, and, as such, has shown a 
special aptitude for turning this very straightforward of 
business into a case of conscience. He was shocked at the 
idea of. vy meee. A money of contingent claimants; and he 
was also a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. In that capacity, as he 
pes out on Monday evening, he had no personal interest 
the funds of the Society, and if it had been otherwise, a 
disclaimer of sordid motives would not have been necessary 
from Mr. Selwyn. Still it must have been a satisfaction to 
him to ‘find that his stern morality would not be prejudicial to 
the bench which he adorns. Lincoln’s Inn happens to own 
numerous sets of: chambers, the value of which is enormous] 
increased by the proximity of the sheds where equity is dealt 
out. Accordingly, when the subject of decent courts was 
mooted, Lincoln’s Tnn was ready with liberal offers to improve 
the lodgings of the Vice-Chancellors, provided they were not 
re m those sacred precincts in furtherance of an 
romantic scheme for the concentration of all the Courts, rf 
supply of very superior Equity hovels was the alternative 
which Mr. Selwyn throughout advocated in opposition to the 


ocation in the disc of| projected Palace of Justice; and two years ago he was so-far 


successful as to throw out the measure of the Whig Govern- 
ment, though without mont | the adoption of the Lincoln’s 
Inn scheme. It is quite possible that if he renews his opposi- 
tion, as he seems to threaten, he may gain another victory 


tensity, the tenacity of] at the rec, gad of members of his proiession whose constitu- 


tions are robust than hisown. But it may be hoped that 
the glory of having led one successful Tory poh 4 will satiaty 


plunged into the unaccustomed atmosphere without the/| his aspirations, and that the severity of his conscience be 


mitigated by the reflection that the iabgineey victims of the 

e with the guarantee 
of the British Government, and that in fact they would have 
no other security even if the Chancery funds were kept for 


does not fall exclusively on the legal profession. Mr. Moatequ ever invested as at present, in consols,in the name of the 
r ; 


Accountant-General.—Saturday Review, July 2. 
—_—_——_o—_—_—_ 


ANOTHER EXPLORER. 


At the last meeting of the Royal Geographical Society in 
London, on the 14th ult., a new adventurer in the East was 


The next subject was a communication from M. Vim- 
Hungarian traveller, who had recently penetrated, 


ahomedan college he joined at 


eheran arch, 1863, a company of poor pilgrims who 


Society of Lincoln’s Inn has provided for the accommodation | Were returning to Tartary from Mecca, giving out that he 
a shade better off| ¥88 4 pious Mussulman travelling to Central Asia with a re- 
for the trial of an|!igious object. They crossed the southeast corner of the 


Caspian Sea on board a Turcoman corsair, and landed at 


the erection of a portable jury-box, into which it is just Geumushtepe (“ the silver hill”), a camp of about 2,000 tents 

ueeze twelve men of rather less than average | °f the Tamut tribe. From this place he visited the ruins of 

ven this concession to the jnry only becomes the wall built by Alexander the Great, which commences on 

feasible by removing the seats ordinarily appropriated to | ‘he shores of the sea, near this place, and stretches about 100 

short-hand writers, but they can scarcely cmginn. when | miles inland, in the form of an embankment dotted with tur- 
culty in 


rets and fortifications. Continuing with the party, in a north- 
erly direttion east of the Caspian, he passed the river Attrek, 


a ‘ 
Besides the squalid meanness of the accommodation pro- crossing the Hyrcanian desert, a horrible journey of twenty- 
vided, another grievance is inflicted upon lawyers in the|*¥° days, and reached Khiva at the beginning of June, The 
, ascelive w judges present condition of the country of which 
are seated at Westminster, and conduct their chamber busi- | ##! he described as most wretched. The reigning prince, Seid 
ness in the precincts of Chancery Lane. The Equity judges Mohammed, a sick tyrant, does little el-e but slaughter hun- 
ate a mile or two distant from their legal brethren; and the | Teds of his subjects for mere trifles which he calls transgres- 
Bankrupt law is administered, after a fashion, in the heart of | 1008 of the huly religion of Mohammed. M. Vambéry made 
the City. That delay, expense, and occasional miscarriage of | ©*CUrsions as iar as 
justice must result from this infelicitous arrangement is | S*eat fertility of the country, which he thought superior to 
obvious; and the lav fate who are gathered together in the anything he had hitherto seen in Asia. The next place he 
Femple can scarcely be visited was Bokhara, distant ten or twelve days’ journey on 
thought unreasonable in asking that all the Courts should camels trom Khiva. (Un the road his party, to avoid a horde 
be collected on one site, within easy reach of their business | °f Turcoman robbers, were obliged to seek refuge in the desert 
chambers, and that the building should be on a scale con-| °f Djan-Batiran (‘the life destroyer”), where for six days 
sistent with the decent administration of the law. This is{ ‘bey suffered horribly from thirst, and lost two of their num- 
the proposal which has been struggling in vain for several | ¢T- The city of Bokbara occupies more ground than Tebe- 
ouse of Commons, and | ‘#2, but it is not so populous. 
if it needed a liberal vote of public money it is hard to say - : : 
how public money could be more legitimately spent. In duced a disagreeable impression. The whole Khanat of Bok- 
truth, not a farthing is required, for while justice is embar- bara he estimated to comprise two million souls, including 
rassed by the want of a home, it so happens thet the Court of Persian slaves. The reigning Prince is Moozaffareddin, son 
ion of about a| °f the Khan, who murdered Conolly and Stoddart, He is a 
million and a half of money with which it does not know | 82 of good disposition, but is forced for political reasons to 
what todo. This fund was created by a practice which has | CO™mit many tyrannical and barbarous acts. Afjer spending 
long been abandoned. Formerly, when the Court had suitors’ | 4 Month in Bokhara, M. Viémbéry proceeded ful of anticipa- 
ted in its hands to await events when it would | 0m to the renowed city of Samarcand. He trgvelled for six 
be ripe for distribution, it was not the ordinary course to in-| dys through a thickly-peopled and well-cultjvated country 
vest the money at the risk and for the benefit of the parties to | 424 was greatly surprised at the quick succession of towns and 


niva is the capi- 


Koongrad, and was astonished at the 


Some of the palaces end 
mosques are built of stone, but the large clumsy turrets pro- 


villages on the road. But in Samarcand hewas much disap- 


great disorder, owing to the revolt 


ammed. 


Sir Henry Rawlinson said the country which M. Vambéry 


We buve very much lost sight of what bad been going on 





ht impossible to find a fisw in aj during the last twenty-five years. While we have been 
which everybody imagining that 


all was quiescent, the Russian and English 








details. ' 
Lord Strangford, Dr. Worthington, Mr. Crawfard, Mr. 
Mr. Markham, and Mr. Michell, took in the dis- 
Guenen sae Dnpane, cad atish eeleted oS mate anes 
trade, especial cotton, w was ‘acted on between 
Bokbare and Russia. : 


The President closed the proceedings by saying long 
before had any Empire in the Bust, Faye car- 
ried on a trade with Bokhara, so that there could be no d 
for jealousy in that respect. He announced, also, that M. 
Vv was making preparation for auother journey, in 
which he intended to penetrate into China, taking Samarcand 
as his starting-point. 


STELLA COLAS. 


The modern drama—with a few noble exceptions, whether 
‘we take it in its classical or its romantic form—is so very 
like the literature of the London Journal, and so very far below 
the current literature, properly so called, of the hour, that it 
hardly merits any recognition, except as merespectacle. Its 
characters are not the realities of sound observation, nor the 
ideulities of lofty imagination—they are mere wooden dolls, 
appoioted to work out particular stories. Year after year we 
are condemned to witness the same properties,the same movin, 
masses of clothes and paint; we chronicle new names o 

and characters, but no new creations; the com- 
binations may be slightly different, the materials remain the 


same. k 

If there is aty form of drama in which we least expect to 
find the slightest signs of originality, it is the historical. An 
author, who is destitute of invention, and yet determined to 
be an author, can always get plenty of staff to suit his purpose 
in the Wardour-street lumber-rooms of literature. How lie 
may use his materials will depend very much upon his 
powers of patching and construction, but he can hardly fail 
to dig out something which will deceive the groundlings. 
The readers of the London Journal always like to be admitted 
to the closets of Kings and the boudoirs of empresses, and the 
frequenters of theatres have much the same tastes. If the 
author is ignorant of the ways of the great fulks he under- 
takes to represent, he is fortunate ia having an audience more 
igoorant still ; but if he brings common people on tothe scene, 
and is not a true writer, he runs the risk of being discovered 
asan impostor. This oope | the case, we can hardly wonder 
that those scholastic compilations, known as historical plays, 
are popular with prudent authors, popular witb adapters, and 
popular with actors and actresses. 

A play of this latter class was produced at the Princess’s 
last Saturds night, under the title of * The Monastery of 8t. 
Just,” in which Malle. Stella Colas appeared in the second 
‘character in which she has courted the favour of the British 

blic. This piece is a three-act adaptation, ‘by Mr. John 
Bxeniord, of “ Don Juan d’Autriche,” a five-act comedy b 
Cusimir Delavigne, the G. P. R. James of the classical Frenc 
s Mr, Oxenford, unlike most adapters, gives the real 
author's name in the playbill,and, though he may find and 
clothe himself with the produce of a Frenchman’s brain or 
have he makes no attempt to strut about in a borrowed 

mutation. This conduct removes one objection to whole- 

e adaptation, though it still leaves the great question—the 
moral ov of compensating the original authors—wholy un- 
touch 


“ The Monastery of St. Just,” unlike the play of “ Louis the 
Eleventh,” by the same author, basa pretty even distribution 
of characters, and oe several actors a chance of distinguish. 

“ng themselves. The scene is laid in Spain, about the middle 
o,* the sixteenth century, and the plot‘turns upon the love of 
Do = Jpan for a Jewess, and the rivalry of his brother, Philip 
the . cond, King of Spain. The father of these young men— 
the e, centric Charles the Fifth, then just entering a monastery 
—ig th % Only character who can bring the play to a satisfactory 
conclus: 02, and the construction of the P mg is so faulty that 
this even. 18 Only arbitrarily delayed until the end of the third 
when thereis nothing to prevent it taking place at the 

re of the , ¥econd act. Nearly all the characters are s 

conventiona: ‘ties, and the dialogue, somewhat pompous 
the original, i ‘often reduced in the English version to a very 
commonplace . ‘evel. The termination of the play is altered 
somewhat abr: tly, and in endeavouring to make it end 
happily, by disco Yering that the Jewess—the member of an op- 
nan Pu) cond race—is no Jewess afier all, Mr. Oxen- 
a has brought it toan anti-climax. The piece has about as 
much claim to be « "sidered historical as “ David Garrick ” 
has. Philip II. (well played by Mr. Gooey Vining) is a 
thorough y Ale ol Jou, *nal king, calm—feartully and wunder- 
fully calm—selfisb, aq. rcastic, subtle, obstinate, sensual, cun- 
ning, observant, prompt, ag ry pe powerful ; the Jewess 
(played by Malle. BStel."e las) is. pure, religious, loving, 
nervous, co firm, @nd above all pretty. Malle. Stella 
Colas played this character #t the Thédtre Francais, and here 
she has been allowed to “a ouble” it by performing a boy in 
the second act, in which character she amuses the audience 
and shows her versatility, t..0ugh she confuses the story. 
Her pronunciation is now alm 0st perfect, and her intelligent 
acting wants nothing but a little’ more repose, and a little less 
ag pear The other characters were ig By played 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Marston, Mr. J. W. Ray, Mr. John 

N , sod Mr, W. R. Robins. —'ondon Review, July 2. 
—-—-—_- 

At Apstzy Hovss.—The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
who last year inaugurated their friend ly intercourse with Lon- 
don society wasns as the givests of the Duke and 

e 


Duchess of lin , yesterday repeated the compliment 
‘by their nce ate bil iant ball giver for the Prince and 
Princess by the Duchess of Wellington. 


The invitations, which included members of the Royal fa- 
mily, the diplomatic circle, various foreigners of distinction 
a large assembly, were limited only by the capacity 


the saloone. The company began to arrive at half- 


Ese 
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busts of celebrated men, the guests passed into the inner x 
where stands Canova’sstatue of Napoleon, executed for the Em- 
, and afterwards, at the fall of Paris, parchoasd by Blog 

IV., and presented to the late Duke. The yellow 
drawing-room, where the Duchess received her friends, is hung 
brothers in arms and the eminent 





5 
E 


eon, by Le Fevre; 

ley family, and a picture, by Winterhalter, of the Duke's god- 
son, Prince Arthur. Passing thence into. the picture gallery 
the effect was striking in the extreme. Here stand, th 
end of the agentonees. the colossal candelabra of porphyry 
tris oe ee bea is - the an 

e Emperor e magnificent vases, 

of the King of Sweden. The walls are lined with hoe 
works of V uez, Vandyke, Titian, Tintoretto, Teniers, &c., | C 
and among them is the brated “Christ on the Mount” of 


Correggio, the gem of the collection. The decorations of this 
room, where chairs of state were arranged for the Royal 
Gy eats, were surpassingly beautiful. In adjoining saloons are 

ilkie’s re of the “Chelsea Pensioners,” rtraits of 
Pitt, Percival, Brougham, Pius [X., Soult, &c. Her Grace’s 
boudoir—the bijou of the mansion, and fitted up in exquisite 
taste—was appropriated to the Princess of Wales; while the 
banqueting or supper room displayed the choicest treasures 
in gold, silver, and Dresden. The walls of this apartment 
bure whole-length portraits, life size, of the allied Sovereigns 

pears IV., Alexander of Russia, Frederick of Prussia, 

rancis of Austria, William Prince of Orange, the King of 
Holland, and Louis XYItL} Among the table and buffet 
decorations were the Achilles shield, Count d’Orsay’s statu- 
ettes of Gaon Victoria, the Duke of Wellington, and Napo- 
leon, and endless candelabra and vases of surpassing costliness 
and workmanship, 

Ata quarter to 11 o’clock the first royal guest was an- 
nounced—the Duke of Cambridge. The Prince and Princess 
Louis of Hesse soon followed from Buckingham Palace. Ata 
few minutes after 11 the Prince and Princess of Wales, accom- 
panied by the Prince and Princess of Leiningen, arrived from 
Marlborough house. Their Royal Highnesses were received 
on alighting by the Duke and Duchess of Wellington, the 
former presenting to the Princess a superb bouquet of white 
flowers. The Princess shook hands cordially with the Duchess 
of Wellington, and took the arm of the Duke, who conducted 
H. R. H. up the great staircase, the Prince of Wales leadin 
the Duchess of Wellington. The Duchess of Cambridge an 
the Princess Mary arrived shortly after the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. The Princess of Wales entered the Picture Gallery 


at a quarter-past 11 o'clock, leaning on the arm of the Duke | 8° 


of Wellington, and was followed by the Princess Louis of 
Hesse, led by the Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess of Wel- 
lingtun by the Prince of Wales, and the Princess of Leiningen 
by Prince Louis of Hesse. 

A quadrille was immediately called, in which the Princess 
of Wales gave her hand to the Duke of Wellington, the 
Prince of Wales dancing with the Duchess of Wellington. 
There were 16 couples in this set, the Duke of Cambridge 
dancing with the Princess Alice, the Duke of Manchester with 
the Princess of Leiningen, the Prince of Leiningen with the 
Marchioness of Carmarthen, and Prince Louis of Hesse with 
Lady Proby.—A valse followed, in which the Prince of Wales 
danced with Lady Cecilia Molyneaux, the Prince Louis of 
Hesse with the Princess of Leiningen, and the Earl of West- 
moreland with the Princes; Mary. 

At half an hour after miduight the Royal guests were con- 
ducted to the banqueting room, where an elegant supper, 
consisting of the choicest delicacies and the rarest fruits, was 
served.—The Prince and Princess of Wales and the other 
Royal guests returned to the ballroom after supper, and con- 
tinued to take an active share in the festivities until 2 o’clock, 
when their Royal Highnesses retired, conducted as upon their 
at by the Duke and Duchess of Wellington.—TZimes, 

ly 2. 

Tue AvusTRALiaAN Dick TurPin.—The last mail from Aus- 
tralia brings intelligence of the capture of the celebrated bush- 
ranger, Francis:Gardiner, whose career so much resembles 
the descriptions of that of our Dick Turpins and Paul Cliffords 
that in sketching his history we seem to repeat their well- 
known feats of 100 years ago. It is said he left this country 
at its expense, and for weighty reasons, some years since, and 
shortly freeing himself from control took to the bush, since 
which time he has been the terror of the traveller and the 
squatter. Like Dick Turpin, be had an eye for a good horse, 
and so sundry settlers found out to their cost. Though pos- 
sessed of a large stock of the fortiter in re, he was by no means 
deficient in the suaviter in modo, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which is doubtless not without foundation 
in fact: Just after some of his most daring exploits, and when 
his foes were most on the alert, a certain Government func- 
tionary gave a musical soirée, at which a saengee of prepos- 
sessing appearance and maaners made himself particularly 
agreeable. Being asked to sing, he gave “ Sweet Spirit, hear 
my prayer,” with much taste and feeling. The party having 
broken up, all (as it was supposed) retired for the night. Next 
morning, however, a most unpleasant dénouement took place. 
A considerable quantity of plate and valuables had disappear- 
ed, and an early brought a polite note, signed “ Francis 
Gardiner,” apolog ing for having caused some inconvenieace 
to his host, and inquiring tenderly after the health of the la- 
dies, Being once surprised and captured he effected his 
escape from his escort, shooting one of them through the 
cheek with his revolver. On that occasion he received two 
sabre cuts, which are said to have proved his identity in the 
case of his present capture. Having baffled all the efforts of 
the police and others influenced by the large reward offered— 
viz. £1,000—he at last succumbs to a cleverly concerted 
scheme, executed with as much spirit as success. The follow- 
ing particulars are given of the capture. 

t appears that a party of five native mounted police, in 
charge of Lieut. H. J. Brown, on the march to head-quarters 
from the M‘Kenzie district, stopped for the night at an inter- 
mediate station. Before retiring, a message was received by 
the officer that a person wished to see him, who turned out to 
be a detective. From him the Lieutenant learnt that GarJi- 
ner was living in the immediate neighbourhood with a woman 
who had eloped from her husband at Sydney a year previ- 
ously. As it was said that there were others of the gang with 
Gardiner, the detectives, being three in number, feared to at- 
tempt the capture, and clai the assistance of the Lieuten- 
ant and his troopers. This was granted, and a plan was 
formed by him that the detectives, who were disguised as 
gold-diggers, should arrive at Gardiner’s store or humpy at a 
certain on the next morning, at which time and place the 
troopers were to meet him. my my! Pha arrived at the 
scene of action, the troopers singing in a plan adopted 
by their officer to disarm suspicion. There they found Gardi- 
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front-of his store, with four of his associates ; the a 

tectives advanced, and the leader accosted Gardiner, ites 
trivial q . At a signal from Lieut. Brown, ‘tardiner 
was seized by the detectives, while the troopers, suddenly dis. 


mounting, the —— with their carbines. Li 

Brown then called on all present to surrender as priennors ox 
pain of instant death, handvuffs were produced, and all were 
secured before the first shock of surprise was over. Upon 


next | searching the premises several articles of jewellery and £200 
-| in money were found, and the stables contained several horses; 


one of them, a remarkably handsome auimal, has been identi. 
fied as the property of a southern proprietor, from whom it was 
stolen some months since. After a severe march of 100 miles 
the bush, under heavy rains, the prisoner was safe} 
\ in Rockhampton gaol, and, being brought befure the 
! magistrates, was fully committed for trial. It addg 
somewhat to this notorious freebooter’s romantic history that 
he should have owed his capture to a ci-devant Light Division 
rimean officer, who was hotly engaged, and came out, not 
undistioguished, from the famous Redan, and whose love of 
adventure led him to seek the wide field which the “ Queens. 
land moss- rs” life ts. In ridding the continent 
pes ny — _ ~y * ng —_ oo a benefit on society 
whic’ ere no doubt w Teco; every wh 
throughout the land. , ~gr ty am 


Four JeaLous WoMEN Paciriep.— When the famous “ pas 
de quatre” was projected, it was thought by all that the jea- 
lousies of the rival danseuses, Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, Cerito, 
and Lucilte Grahn would prevent its being ever executed, but 
Mr. Lumley found a way of getting out of the dilemma: 

Let no one (says he, in his “ Reminiscenses of the Opera,” 
just published) undervalue the magnitude of this tremendous 

I was informed by a well-known diplomatist that, when 
the preparations for the solemnities and festivities attendant 
upon the Coronation of the Empegor of Austria as King of 
Lombardy, at Milan, were placed in his hands, the settlement 
of a pas de deuz, to be danced by Carlotta Grisi and Cerito 
(although then comparatively mere tyros at the Scala), cost 
him a bundred-fold more trouble than all the other compli- 
cated arrangements of the festival. “All was at length adjusted. 
Satisfaction was in every mind; jhe pas de quatre was re- 
hearsed—was announced; the very morning of the event had 
arrived; no further hindrances were expected. Suddenly, 
while I was engaged with lawyers in my own room, deeply 
occupied with the final arrangements for my purchase of the 
opera-house (of which more hereafter), poor Perrot rusted 
unannounced into my presence in a state of intense despair. 
Without regard for the serious conclave assembled, he u:tered 
frantic exclamations, tore his hair, and at last found breath to 
say that all was over—that the pas de quatre had fallen to the 
und and never could be given! With difficulty the unfor- 
tunate ballet-master was calmed down to a sufficient state of 
reason to be able to explain the cause of’ his anguish. The 
completion of the purchase of the opera-house was suspended 
for a few minutes and the explanation came, as follows: 
When all was ready I had desired Perrot to regulate the or- 
der in which the separate pas of each danseuse should come. 
The place of honour, the Jast in such cases (as in regal proces- 
sions), had been ceded without overmuch hesitation to Made- 
moiselle Taglioni. Of the remaining ladies who claimed 
equal rights, founded on talent and popularity, neither would 
appear before the other. “ Mon diew/” exclaimed the ballet- 
master in distress, “Cerito ne veut pas commencer avant Carlotta 
—ni Carlotta avant Cerito, et tl n'y a pas moyen de les fuire 
bouger ; taut est fini!” “ The solution is easy,” said I to puor 
Perrot. “The question of talent must be decided by the pub- 
lic. But in this dilemma there is one point on which I am 
suge the.ladies will be frank. Let the oldest take her unques- 
tionable right to the envied position.” The ballet-master 
smote his forehead, smiled assent, and bounded from the room 
upon the stage. The judgment of the manager was announced. 
The ladies tittered, laughed, drew back, and were now as 
much disinclined to accept the right of position us they had 
been before eager to claim it. The ruse succeeded. The 
management of the affair was left in Monsieur Perrot’s hands, 
The order of the ladies being settled, the grand pas de quatre 
was finally performed on the same night before a delighted 
audience, who little knew how nearly they had been deprived 
of their expected treat. 


Fisnine By Exectric Licut.—A first attempt was made 
to fish by electric light a short time since at Dunkirk. The 
light was = by a pile on Bunsen’s principle, composed 
of about 50 elements, and it succeeded tolerably well, but the 
employment of the pile was attended with much incon- 
venience. It was then determined to repeat the attempt with 
a@ magneto-electric machine. The new experiments tried at 
Dunkirk and Ostend had a double object—1, to prove how 
the light produced by the machine would act under water; 
and, 2, to discover the effect the light would produce on the 
fish, The first object was completely accomplished, and it is 
now demonstrated that magneto-electric machines and the 
light they produce are applicable to all submarine works. ln 
_ this light was constant at 180ft. under water, and it ex- 
tended over a large surface. The machine, nevertheless, was 
placed at a distance of more than 300ft. from the regulator of 
the electric light. The glass sides of the lantern remained 
perfectly transparent, and the quantity of coal consumed was 
less than if it were in the open air.—Paris letter, June 28. 





A River STeamMEeR.—The attractions of the Court and the 
races at Fontainebleau have been recently heightened by the 
presence in the neighbourhood of a charming little steam 
pleasure yacht of the Emperor, now lying moored alongside 
the quay at Valvins, a small place on the river about a mile 
or mile and a half from the railway station. The vessel, 
called the Puebla, was built at Havre, ia the yard of MM. 
Mazeline and Co., and is a charming thing in her way to look 
at. She measures about sixty feet in length by ten in breadth, 
and is fitted with a screw engine ot about 10 horse power. 
She is built of steel plates, and draws about a fvot and a half 
water at the bows and about two feet at the stern. She looks 
very coquettish as she lies in the water, with her green and 
white paint set off with gold lines. The deck is entirely of 
inlaid mahogany, surrounded by a hay ds »me handrail of the 
same material, of which all the fitting. are likewise, made. 
Nothing has been spared, indeed, to m.ke the accommoda- 
tions suitable for the august ngers she is intended to 
convey over the waters of the Seine. An elegant awniag oc- 
cupies the centre of the deck, supported on gilt rods, amply 
provided with e thing comfortuble in the way of cushions, 
and capable of sheltering some thirty or forty persons. The 
crew is composed of eight picked men from Cherbourg, who, 
soldier rather than eailor-like, have encamped themselves in 
straw huts along the bank of the river at Valvins. The ob- 
ject of the Emperor in providing himself with this agreeable 
means of water locomotion, is said to be to explore and make 
himeelf intimately acquainted with all the parts and capabili- 
ties of the river between Montereau and Mclun, and to put in 
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force such improvements in the navigation as his 5 
well know: skill may st to him. Provably. 
also, the yatht will be found a useful appendage to the other 
f-door — emp a the peg esp “me 
numerous guests. to this purpose it was put 
ress fur the first time on Friday last, when her Majesty em- 
ked 7 board of it with be paw sree and be se party, gor 
‘apparently greatly enjoyed their voyage (without danger 
sle-sickness) as far as Thomery.—Ditto. 

Corton Supriy.—The annual meeting of the Manchester 
Cotton Supply Association took place at Manchester yester- 
day efternoon; Mr. John Cheetham, the president, took the 
chair. The report stated that the correspondence of the as- 
sociation from every quarter indicated unabated determina- 
tion to develop to the utmost the resources of the various 
cottonfields on which the absence of the American supplies 
had made us dependent, and the association had seized eve 
opportunity to render all the practical assistance in the 
power. ‘l'uey had distributed seed to the amount of 2,032cwt., 
and had supplied 156 gins, three driving-wheels for working 

ins, 1,000 gin saws, and 150 gin brushes, in Bombay, Java, 
pe of Guod 1g > oe Morocco, Algiers, West Coast 
of Africa, Malta, Beyrout, West Indies, Turkey, Australia, 
South America, and other parts of the world. The Chairman 
suid the supply of cotton, while it was likely to fall short of 
the highest anticipations formed at the eommencement of the 
year, was, he was happy to say, likely to exceed the lowest. 
Alludiog to the partial failure in Egypt, owing to the over- 
fluw of the Nile and other causes, he said that we might ex- 
pect a considerable increase next year from what was heard 
of the direction of capital to steam pumps for irri gation and to 
loughs. He was told that a manufacturer of steam ploughs 
n the south of England had orders for a quantity for Egypt 
that would take him some years to complete. He expressed 
a wish that in all countries where they were desirous of ren- 
dering really good service in this direction that they should 
Girect attention to improvement by using as much as possible 
American seed to grow from. He concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report. Mr. Edmund Ashworth seconded the 
report and it was adopted unanimously.—Zimes, June 29. 





Was Pavt Jones a Prrate?—Jobn Paul, calling himself 
Jones, commanded, during the third year of the war of the 
American Revolution, an armed ship named the Bonhomme 
Richard, which ship was never in apy port of the United 
States, and was manned (though her chief officers under her 
captain were Americans) by foreigners for the most part, 
Irish, Scotch, Portuguese, Norwegians, and others, with only a 
few Americans,and all picked up iv Europe. The chief business 
of the Bonhomme Richard waa to capture and destroy English 
merchantmen navigating the British Channel and German 
Ocean. ‘The Bonhomme Ri was at length destroyed 
herself, after a desperate engagement on the part of nerself 
and her consorts against the British-man-of-war, Serapis, 
commanded by VUapt. Pearson. John Paul Jones held a 
Captain’s commission from a certain rebel Congress sitting at 
Fiiladelpbia, or Lancaster, or somewhere else in the British 
Province of Pennsylvania. 

Query—Was the Bonhomme Richard a “ piratical craft ?” 
Was she a “ privateer?” Was John Paul Jones a “ pirate ?” 

These inquiries are made under the impression of the deluge 
of “ piratical” phrases, which the newspapers of the day pour 
out on occasion of the late naval engagement between the 
Kearsarge, Capt. Winslow, and the Alabama, Oapt. Semmés 

* * Jn truth, all this calling vf foul names which pervades 
the Republican press is one of the evil signs of the times. It 

~ js quite natural, however, that men who have outgrown the 
Constitution of the United States should have forgotten the 
American Revolution and all its lessons. 

Tbus, and thus only, can we account for the fact that Mr. 
Bancroft and Mr. Motley, whose fame as historians and as 
men rests upon their respective histories of rebellion, and 
hervization of rebels as such, and especially of the great 
representative persons of rebellion, William of Orange, and 
George Washington, should have settled down into opinions 
of legitimacy and of loyalty anu of the divine right of govern- 
ment, which would have delighted the hearts of Philip II. of 
Spain and George III. of England, as they now fit well the 
political atmosphere of St. Petersburg and Vienna.—Boston 

A Joint Stock Tueatre.—A new London theatre has 
been aunounced in the now usual form of a joint-stock pros- 

ectus. The capital is to be £50,000. The site is to be near 

ing’s Cross, in the midst of a very populous district, and the 
directors, at present, seem to be military, naval, and profes- 
sional men, unconnected with theatrical business. The thea- 
tre is to hold 2,500, is to be adapted for dramatic and operatic 
performances, and is to be attached to a “ Bijou theatre,” and 
a “ first class restaurant.” The management, so it is said, will 
be vested in an executive cow mittee, consisting. of gentlemen 
thororghily versed in histrionic matters, who will act under 
the supervision of the board of directors, and this arrangement 
will, it is hoped, prevent many of those causes of dissension 
which have so ofien militated against the success of theatrical 
undertakings. ‘I'he holders of specified numbers of shares are 
to be entitted to certain free list privileges. Whether this 
particular scheme “floats” or not, we shsll doubtless hear, be- 
fore Iong, of many theatrical joint-stock enterprises.— London 
paper, July 2. 

Scanpatous OvuTRaGE aT BrErRmupa—A_ brutal and 
cowardly attack has been made upou the United States Consul 
here. It appears that a gang of fellows, representing them- 
selves as belonging to the Florida, but, we are well assured, 
having no sort of authority or recognition from the gentle- 
manly and excellent men who officer that vessel, presented 
themselves at the American Consul’'s on Monday week, and 
after a few preliminary nonsenses proceeded to what at home 
we call pitch intohim. He defended himself as best he might; 
and fortunate it was for him that our boy called on him at the 
critical moment, as he was not very far off being throttled. Our 
boy summoned the police, who were upon the scene of action 
in double-quick time, and a hard fight they had of it securing 
the prominent malefactor. 

Let us ask whether we are living in the British empire? It 
is the boast of Englishmen that the persuns of Ambassadors, 
Consuls, &c., are sacred, and that British power protects them ; 
but this is certainly an exceptional case. hat was our 
Lieut.-Governor about ?—surely the least that the honour of, 


the British nation demanded was a sentry.—Bermuda Advo- 
cate, June 29. 


A Crue. Drive; a Conression.—M. Dumont, now an 
active member of the French Society against Cruelty to 
Animals, gave an interesting account the other day of a feat 
he once performed, but would be sorry probebly no7z to re- 


we of driving a favourite mare from Arras to Paris, 193 
a pon (about 130 miles), within 24 hours. “I drove out 




























































































and hard frost, just at the first stroke of mid- 


where I was to stop 


go forward by rail in the course of the day, and await my 
arrival at the barrier, watch in hand. By half-past two in 
the morning I was at Bapaume, a ce of six 

where I stopped half an hour, and gave a feed of three quarts 
of oats. At five o’clock I reached Peronne; same distances 
with same time to bait—a soldier's ration of bread cut in slices. 
and steeped in three quarts of beer. At half-past eight I was at 
Roye, eight leagues further ; fifty minutes’ stoppage, with four 
quarts of dats, moistened with a bottle of white wine, and 
jvints of mare well rubbed. From Roye to Pont St. Maxence 
the stage was a long one, twelve leagues; I arrived there at 
half-past two. For the first time the mare was taken our of 
harness, and her mouth thoroughly cleansed, after which she 
rolled herself well in clean straw, which bad always been her 
great delight. After having eaten a second ration of bread, 
with about two pounds of sugar, and drunk two quarts of 
beer, she started again with { courage for Louvres (about 
eight and a half leagues), chee she arrived before seven. 
From that moment my wager was won, for I had five hours 
left to do the six leagues which still remained to reach Paris. 
The courage, liveliness, and activity of the are were as great 
as ever; but fatigue began to tel 


half a pail of tepid water mixed with barleymeal. At half 


of my little tale, the noble beast whom 


fifteen years and long and meritorious services, ia st 
our and delight of her grateful owner.” —Paris letter. 





Tue Worxine CLASSES AND THE METROPOLITAN RalL- 


of persons. 


= open country in that neighbourhood.—London 
uly 2. 





the means proposed are perfectly practicable. 





with black and white tulle, handsomely trimmed with rich 


skirt of white tulle, with silver embroidery, and trimmed with 
passion flowers. Head-dress, a net of diamonds and passion 
flowers; brooch and ear-rings, emerald and diamonds; neck- 


- silk, trimmed with pink roses and lities of the valley. 


blue glacé silk, trimmed with bouquets of pink ruses and 
silver wheat ears, covered with a silver tulle veil. 
a diadem of diamonds, with silver wheat ears and pink roses. 
Stomacher, necklace, and ear-rings of diamonds. 





BuLuyine A BuLLy.—Joe Haines, the actor, once played off 


& practical joke on a parson, by pretending to appoint him 
chaplain to the players, which led to some unseemly equi- 
voques. 
the thrasonical family, a talking bully, and, of course, a 
coward ; but he vowed publicly to avenge the trick put upon 
his father. Accordingly, he watched Joe from rebearsal one 
day, and swaggering up, desired himtodraw. Joe demanded 
to know why, and they adjourned to a tavern that he might 
be told. Joe, receiving the information, consented at once, 
but said, “I am a religious man, and must have five minutes 
to say my prayers.” He then retired to the next room, and 
in a loud tone, distinctly heard by his challenger, expressed 
his repentance tor killing seventeen persons in duels, and 
concluded by asking forgiveness for being obliged to add this 
unhappy gentleman to the list. The other, looking on his 
fee-simple of life as not worth a moment’s purchase, ran down 
stairs, and left Joe to pay the reckoning. 





THe Prusstan OrpDER oF Lovutse.—Some foreign journals 
have remarked, within the lact few days, on her Majesty 
having worn the decoration of this Order upon a recent state 
occasion. We believe that the very existence of such an Or- 
der is scarcely known in England, and we therefore give a 





Arras,” he says, “ one fine winter’s night in 1858, with a 


sketch of its history from Sir Bernard Burke’s “ Book of Or- 









































































upon her, for the poor 
animal now refused her oats. I replaced them by three quurts 
of bruised beans, which she ate willingly, after first drinking 


past seven I left my last halting-place, and at ten minutes to 
eleven I passed the Paris barrier, where I found my friend, 
watch in hand, not expecting to see me so soon, and owning 
himself fairly beaten. The mare never exhibited any sensible 
marks of injury from this extraordinary ss The heroine | 8° 
so cruelly put to the 

above trial, still lives in the best of health ; and in s a _ her 
e hon- 


way.—Since the underground line was opened on the 10th of 
January of last year, it has conveyed about fourteen millions 
Of these, more than sixty per cent. have been of 
the third or lowest class cf passengers. The company have 
recently run special trains for workmen, so as to enable them 
to gei to their work before six o'clock in the morning, the fare 
for the double journey being 3d. By means of these trains the 
labourer may live out in the open districts about Paddington, 
and go daily to and from his work in the City for 1s. 6d. 
weekly ; and it is said that whep the company’s extension is 
open to Finsbury, they propose to increase the number, and 
to reduce the payment to 1s. weekly. Very shortly the line 
will be placed in direct communication with the Crystal 
Palace, and cheap trains will be run for behoof of the work- 
ing classes. The opening of the Hammersmith line in con- 
nexion with the Metropolitan, which took place on the 18th 
June, will enable the public to avail themselves, at low fares, 
of the opportunity of being landed in half an hour in the plea- 


paper, 


HonovuraBLE Prosect.—Tbe Swiss Federal Council has 
just decided on coavoking ® second international conference 
for the organization of aid to the wounded on fields of 
battle, to which congress and all the civilized powers have 
been invited. The object of this assembly is to convert into 
a diplomatic arrangement the resolutions passed in the first 
conference, which took place in October last. These were to 
proclaim a neutralization in time of war for all ambulances 
and hospitals, as also for the medical staff and assistants, the 
inhabitants of the country who ehould go to assist the wound- 
ed, and for the wounded themselves. It is proposed that a 
distinctive mark should be adopted for the medical flags of all 
countries, and a similar flag—white, with a red cross-—for all 
hospitals and ambulances. Fourteen or fifteen governments 
have already given their adhesion to the project of an interna- 
tional committee, and experiments made lately in Denmark, 
where the Geneva committee had sent delegates, prove that 


DREssEs AT THE LasT STATE BaLu.——By command of the 
—_ a State Ball was given on the 29th ult. at Buckingham 
alace, to which a party uf between 1700 and 1800 wasinvited. 
The Princess of Wales wore a dress of black silk, covered 


Brussels lace, flowers of mountuin ash and lilies, tiara of 
diamonds, vecklace, brooch, and ear-riogs of diamonds. The 


Princess Louis of Hesse wore a lilac tulle skirt over a lilac 
silk petticoat, with ruches of white and lilac tulle; a top 


lace, pearls with emerald and diamond ornaments. The 
Princess Helena wore a dress of green tulle and crape over 


eaddress of roses, lilies of the valley, and diamond ornaments 
and orders. The Princess Mary wore a blue tulle dress over 


Head-dress, 


The parson happened to have a son, a member of 


ders :”—“ This Order was founded on the 2nd August, 1814, | eater into the interior 


359 








moon ae ree oy wee Senceees We. wives 3a fee 

Ihad put-to the mare just as usual, with a light | hospitals, and otherwise, to the wounded aad sick military in 
harness and four-wheeled carriage, having sent word .on pre- | the war of 1818 and 1814. The badge is a small gold cross 
viously to the different publie- 


with black enamel. The middle of both sides is enamelled 
aky blue, and contains on the obverse the letter L, with a 
wreath of stars round it, and on the reverse the cyphers 1818 
and 1814. The order is worn upon the left breast, suspended 
by the white ribbon of the Iron Cross, and fastened by a bow. 
It was presented 
sians by birth or natu 
100. 
Arnim, the wives of Buguslowsky and of Welper (merchant), 
and, finally, of the widow of the statuary Eben—under the 
presidency of the Queen.” 


ws to single or married females, Prus- 
isation. The number was limited to 
chapter was composed of four ladies—the Countess 


Army CHARIOTEERS.—The waggon trains quartered at the 


Ecole-Militaire bave just been exercised on several new 


mancuvres in the Champ de Mars, The object of these ex- 


ercises is to teach the drivers how to turn short in the smallest 


possiblespace at the word of command, to avoid impediments, 


and to pass through narrow and over difficult roads. These 


mancuvres are performed with baggage and artillery waggons 
drawn aged horses, and driven bytwo men. The w ns 
formed into platoons take up position as if in line of-battle, 
march in column, and wheel to right and left. When it is 
intended to imitate the passage of a defile a number of wag- 
ms are ranged in two parallel lines with just sufficient space 
‘or another waggon to pass between them. This narrow | 
space is traversed forwards and backwards, the horses some- 
times trotting and even going at a gallop. The drivers have 
made great progress in their profession since these exercises 
were instituted. The man who mounts the leaders is instructed 
not to keep the traces too tight, so that the other driver may 
have full liberty in directing the waggon. There is to be a 
meral inspection soon, and then wooden posts will be 
substituted for the parallel lines of waggons. These posts or 
ins will not be fixed in the ground, and the drivers who 
Enock down the fewest will receive some prize. Perhaps 
categories will be established of Ist, 2nd, and 8rd charioteer. 
ris letter. 





FEMALE FRIENDsHIP.—A curious trial is coming off at 
the Lincoln assizes. A married woman of the name of 
Martha Howell had fallen, it appears, so cesperately in love 
with a young woman of the name of Johnson, living at Gains- 
borough, that after various fits of wild jealousy and violence 
caused by Miss Johnson's preference for other companions, 
she loaded a pistol and gave her her choice between returning 
to her old friendship or dying on the spot, after which Martha 
Howell intended to destroy herself. Sbe put too much pow- 
der into the pistol, which jerked it upwards, so that though 
the pistol went off Miss Johnson escaped, but of the intention 
to kill there cap be no doubt. Howell is said to be quite 
composed and clear in her mind, and to have expressed fre- 
quently her regret that she did not succeed, and her perfect 
willingness to be hanged ifshe had. Women's enthusiasm 
for each other is often uf a vehement, frothy, and hysterical 
kind ; but the “ your love or your life” sort of passion was, 
= or Sacite reserved for another relation.—London paper, 

uly 2. 

“Sex Wuat I Was.”—Hospitals are sights, One of the 
pleasantest I ever visited was the Orthopedic. In others, 
many patients are sick unto death ; you see not only pain, but 
anxiety and despair. But the sufferers in the Orthopaedic are 
generally.well enough in health, and as the operation they 
need is performed directly after they enter the institution, the 
worst is past with the majority. They are almost all getting 
better; moreover, they are furnished with a test of recovery 
impossible in ordinary sickness. When we have been ill we 
often forget how bad we were; and measuring the passing 
faintness of to-day with the progress of yesterday, fancy we 
linger longer than we should. On the whole, the tide of dis- 
ease may be ebbing; but now and then a wave runs up be- 
yond the last, as if it were turning again: We have followed 
watching, close at the edge of the retreating malady, aud 
— the distance we have traversed since the sickness was 
at its full height; but the patients of the Orthopedic can 
make no such mistake. 

“How are you getting on?” I asked of a girl who was 
hobbling across the room with bandaged, crooked feet. She 
said she had been in for months, and was much benefited, 
and, indeed, was improving every day. “ Well, you are 
aoa I thought; and added aloud: “ But you are very 
ame yet.” 

‘** Ab, sir!” she replied, ‘“‘ but see what [ was!” 

This being a common form of speech, I was not prepared to 
have it realised by her pulling a plaster of Paris model of her 
legs from under her bed, to which her own were graceful. 
“ See what I was,” she said. 

Then there was a general exhibition of legs (plaster), 
and M found each one had an infallible test of progress within 





en- 


reach. 
Poor things! they looked on the casts made when et 
el of 


tered the hospital as George Stephenson might at the mo 
an old stage-coach.—Holiday Papers. 





Jexny Linp in Paris.—The dinner party at the Embassy 
was a small one, no other company being invited except Mr. 
and Mrs. G—, Mademoiselle Lind, Madame Cutalani and her 
davgbter, and one English gentleman, a well-known amateur 
of the opera; the secretary of the a and a sister of 
the Ambassadress being also present. fter dinner, the 
weather being warm, the party strolled in a garden attached 
to the Embassy—Catalani and Jenny Lind talking much 
together. In the evening some little embarrassment arose 
about asking Jenny Lind to sing, because, as no one ever 
refuses a request made by the representative of majesty, the 
Marchioness considerately forbore to place the young Swede 
in a position of difficulty, But Catalani, who was burning 
with curiosity to hear Jenny Lind sing, perceived that there 
was some hesitation, went up to the “ Nightingale.” and 
asking her with grace and earnestness to oblige the company 
with a song, adding, “ C'est la vielle Catalani qui desire vous 
entendre chanter, avant de mourir!” Such an appeal from 
such a person overcame all Jenpy’s habitual dislike to sing in 
private society. She sat down to the piano, and after a Sew 
bars of prelude gave her incomparable “ Non credea mirarti,” 
playing the accompaniment herself—Lumiey. 





Wrne-Borries.—The entente cordiale, strengthened by the 
Treaty of Commerce, seems to have introduced into the 
French wine trade one at least of the dishonourable practices 
with which our own traders have long made us familiar—the 
practice, namely, of reducing the size of our wine bottles, and 
of course diminishing the customer's supply of wine. Against 
this innovation M..Armand Behic has addressed a letter to 
the Chambers of Commerce throughout France, in which he 
laments that certain houses have Lad bottles blown, specially 
for exportation, smaller and thicker, “of which the bottoms 

” diminishing the quantity by from 10 
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READ THIS! 

COPFPEEB! COPPEB!! OCOPFEB!!! 
SOCIETE sie ditidoaeinn DE NEW YORK.|KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. Only half the price of Java, double its strength, and the most 

VINAIGRE DE Sovnamees. Comatere Rusvoma- | "ty borsregs te the Soria, 
SOSLETSA, It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 
TIVE AND SaNnITaRY. 65 cents and $1 2% per Bottle. Bishop Baker, and the most distinguished Clergymen and 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 


professional men in the country.. By the New York Eye Infirmary 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. —and most public institutions. Sold by everygrocer in the U.§, 
50 Cents and $1 rzr Borriz. 


GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade 8t., N.Y. fold at whole- 
results | HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cunts rte Bortia. Ra dapdcogesliciy were Ohio. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. soleth Cn AoEadatons Sawyer be dterets iodionepetia, 






%% Cunts Pex Borris. Francis H. =: p Brewigenae. 
James Pa. H. B. Shields,Corydon, Indiana, 
: One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- yo or Foy & Mola, ite Hargan, eee & Co 
where, A. A. Col ae, Ginclanat, 0, Madison, Indiana. 

If your druggist has not these articles, TaKB NO| Gordon McMillan & Co. Cleve- T. D. Brown, Laporte, Indians. 

ing, but send your order to land, Ohio. Burr, Davenport, Iowa, 

VICTOR E. ee Tams & Co Ohio. J. &J. W. Bunn,Spri id Ti. 
115 CuamMBers x McGowan & Son, Sieabenriia®, 8. B. Ly ge = . 
- Sole Agent for the Society, 8. a Callender, Buffalo, N. Y. GC. Garber, Chiage, > > 





L._D. Bixby & C 
Ve” ellogg & Birge, Keokuk, Iowa, 
FARM FOR SALE IN CANADA. Crone Ont & Pee, Steuben- Tid Fs Co., Me nee aoe re 
A tat FARM OF 143 acaea, situated at the Vilege of Camp- Norton &:Sharpe, Lexington Ky. aicrander MConville,Steuben. 
beliford, about 30 eville, ie, Ohio. 


miles from Bell Trenton, and Co- 
, C. W.—all stations of the Grand Trunk Railway, A stage 





M. La Cruz and Co. u 
, of Paris, to the order of M. Carlos 
yo The payee requested the Messrs. Baring to discount run ep Penveee> enoee lanes 6 eel, and a mail trom Cobourg 
2 a eens See Fitcher, of New ary Say 
York. Messrs. Bating, having first got the bill accepted by a well built STONE HOUSE on the property, with Iron 
Messrs. Fould and Con, sent the sum of 2500 sovereigns to Roof fit for a Gentieman’s Residence. It contains two large 
New York as directed. Before the bill came to maturity MM. parlours, titel sauenraaiees one small do., store room, summer 
Fould and Co. discovered that the drawers’ si : po nga and dairy on the ground floor—an excellent 
‘ bane prt wendy + esteied to gan re cellar Soasatentien pump from wellof good water, in the kitchen, 
re Measrs.” Baring brought. their action. Tie court held that in fall heeten, ae kaos ie well to ne qepe dtp to run: 
oo Baring had been guilty of no sasieen: that the acce nin through it, and is bounded in front by the River Trent, and is 
f M 4 Fould gy ffi Rade elt 
ance of Messrs. Fould was to them a sufficient tee 0} 


And by every Wholesale aad in N. YW. City. 
THE SINGER SEWING MAOHINBS. 





Our LETTER A, FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is fast gain- 
ing a world-wide reputation. It is beyond doubt the best and 





the authenticity of the bill, and that it did not now lie in the 
mouth of MM. Fould to say that it was a forgery as against 


Bari A decree for payment of principal, interest, 
and costs aoe hemi made, 


Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 810.—By W. W. 
BLACK. 








White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 809. 


White. Black. 
1, Rto BS 1. KtoKt4 
2. R to Kt, ch , 2. KtoRSor5 
8. B mates. 
If the Black King move 1 to Kt 6, the B equally mates ; aaa if 


he move 2 to his original position, the R mates him at Kt'4 


Be 
DR. DE MARINI, 
DENTIST, 


Pupil bed * Ite De. C. A. Harris of Baltimore, and since asso- 
with Dr. Ed. Maynard of Washington, 
60 Rast & ree Street, between 4th and Madison Avennes. 


DR. B.C. PERRY, 
DERMATOLOGIST, 
49 Bond Street, New York. 











TREATS SUCCESSFULLY 
ALL DISEASE OF THE SCALP, LOSS OF HAIR, AND PRE- 
MATURE BLANCHING. 


ALSO, 
Removes Moth Freckles and other Discolorations from the Face, 


without Injury to the Texture or Color of the Skin. 
te NO CHARGE FOR CONSULTATION. #4 


T. B. BYNNER, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN WATCHES & JEWELRY 


of every description, in superior styles and quality of Cases. 
ENGLISH, SWISS, and AMERICAN MAKE, 
AT INDUCING PRICES. 








Orders or small) promptly and faithfully attended to. 
Established 20 years. 
No. 1% BROADWAY, N. Y. 
JOHN FOLEY, 


GOLD PHN MANUPAOCTURER, 
169 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GOLD PENCIL OASES 
PEN HOLDERS, &e. 


—— for a sheep and grazing 
teins. an Episcopal, Presbyterian, and R. C. Church—the for- 
mer built on property adjonlng the farm. The village contains 
the usual number of stores—five or six—Saw, Grist, and Fulling 
Mills, Taverns, &c., &c., all within ten minutes walk of the house. 

Any additional information may be had of 
Mr. FRANK BONNYCASTLE, 
CaMPBELLFORD, SEYMOUR WEST, or 
GILBERT BEDFORD, £eq., J. P., 
Muus P. O., SEYMOUR Easr. 


RATITLWAY. 





|. pe te 


Passenger trains leave ao viz. : 
7.00 A.M, slo. 


EXPRESS, for Buffulo. 
7.00 A.M. fe aged for "Cleveland direct, via A. & G. W. R’y. 
'y, for Otisville. 
400 P. M., wae oe ato. “. ewb Warwi 
or ick. 

00 P.M., EXPRESS —Saturdaje and Sundays except- 
ed—for Deere, at ExPae 

6.00 P.M., LIGHTNING EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Roches- 
ter, Canaadaigue, de On Saturdays this train will ran to Buffalo 


on 00 P.M., EMIGRANT, for Dunkirk. 
Cc 





MINOT, 
General Superintendent. 
GRHAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WBEST. 


Certral R. BR. ot New Jersey. 
via 
ALLENTOWN & HARRISBURG. 
But ONE change of Cars from NEW YORK to CHICA’ 
CINCINNATI. eo 





TWO HOURS SAVED! 
To Chicago, Cincinnati or St. Louis. 


On and after Dec. 14, 1 ONE THROUGH EXPRESS 
TRAIN leaves N. Y. oan. undays Papell pom f foot of 
COURTLANDT st EET, at 7 Ow 


Central Railroad of N. Jersey, 
ALLENTOWN and HARRISBURG, 


For Pitsbae. ghlcego, C Cincinnati, 8t. Louis and all Points 
EST, and SOUTH-WEST. 
New and 1 Maguidicent SLEEPING CARS through from Jersey 


BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH & to Prinelpal Points WEST, 


TIME THE QUICKEST, AND FARE ALWAYS AS LOW 


She Tdi wal ee ee ee 
‘or ets an er informa’ the office f 
CENTRAL BR. R. OF NEW JERSEY, at the py "= 


Feot Courtiandt St., N. Y. 
At the office of the PENN’A CENTRAL R. R. CO., 


No. 1 Astor House. 
‘3 Ot office of the PITTSBURG, FORT WATER ih CHICAGO 
271 BROADWAY, and at the principal Hotels. 


H. P. BALDWIN, 
Gen’! Ticket Agent Central R. R. of N. J. 
Office, 69 Wall Street, New York. 


JUDSON’S WORM TEA. 


BROWN’S PATENT 
BABY TENDER; 
Or, Magic Spring Cradle. 

The most useful and delightful Nursery Invention of the age. 
From a Vertical and CRADLE, it is instantly converted 
into a Spring Cuarm, Reciinine CovcH, Basr Jumper, BaBy 
Horsz, Bapy WaLkER, Hie Cuarrn, Nursery Cuan, Hossry 
Horse and Ortoman. It effectually obviates the evils of the 
rocking motion, _— great relief to mothers, exercises and de- 
lights children, and 


Saves the Expense of a Nurse. 


If mothers erally knew the gr great value of the Baby Tender. 
they would Sy themselves one meal a day to procure it Child: 











ren PREFER IT to the arms of the mcther or nutse.—¥, F , Bu- 
perintendent Home of the 


street, NV. 


Any one oT}! your Baby Tender, will wonder how the 
—, aD ong existed without such a comfort.—<A. 
Oakey Hall, District Attorney, New York City. 


I rat r invention a n adjunct to ev a 
Jat ‘Dunn, Pastor Central 


where there is ann Dae. —James B. 
Church, Broome Street, New York City. 


Send for Illustrated Circular to 





BROWN & CO. 483 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


pasture. The Village con-| cheapest and most beautiful of all Family Sewing Machines yet 


offered to the public. No other Family Sewing Machine has so 
many useful appliances for Hemming, Binding, Felling, Tucking, 
Gathering, Gauging, Braiding, Embroidering, Cording, and so 
forth. No other Family Sewing Machine hasso much capacity 
for a great variety of work. It will sew all kinds of cloth, and 
with all kinds of thread. Great and recent improvements make 
our Family Sewing Machine most reliable, and most durable, and 
most certain in action at all rates of speed. It makes the inter- 
locked stitch, which is the best stitch known. Any one, even of 
the most ordinary capacity, can see at a glance how to use the 
letter A Family Sewing Machine. Our Family Sewing Machines 
are finished in chaste and exquisite style. 

The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of cunning 
workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects the machine 
when not in use, and when about to be operated may be opened 
asaspacious and substantial table to sustain the work. While 
some of the Cases, made out of the choicest woods, are finished in 
the simplest and chastest manner possible, others are adorned and 
embellished in the most costly and superb manner. 

It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in opera- 
tion, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 

It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our Manu 
facturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, thread, 
necdles, oil, &c., of the very best quality. 

Send for a PaMPHLET. 

THE SINGER MANWFACTURING COMPANY, 
458 Broadway, New York. 
THOMAS TURTON & SONS, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WILLIAM GREAVES & SONS, 
SHEAFASQD SPRING WORKS, 
Sheffield. 
102 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFB ASSURANOB ASSOOIATION, 


316 Regent omy | London. 
6s W Street, New WVork 








This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor, 
GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8. and Canads. 


NIBLO’S CARDEN. 
Lessee and Manager WM. WHEATLEY. 
The Management is happy te announce that an Engagement 
bas been effected ar the ne LE artiste, 
Miss WEsTERN, 





who will make her eck ap ce in this Theatre, ou 
meme’ gf T gOLK 11, 
OGARITa, 
In the Grand ves i. 
THE 





which hae been some time “SEA,.OF Ice, 


a et me ete a eo OO et OL ot CO 


